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The limits of this publication cannot embrace the 
Theological fForks of the British Prose WRiTEfts : 
bnt an exception may, with propriety, be made 
in fovonr of the Sermons of a Layman, and one so 
eminent as the AuYhor of the Rambler. Other 
reasons may be alleged for their insertion among 
the present volumes : although numerous editions 
of Dr. Johnson's works are in circulation, but 
few, comparatively, of his readers, are aware that 
these sermons have not hitherto been admitted into 
any of them : but above all, the subjects on which 
they treat, and the pen from which they flowed, 
indisputably rank them with the original wriUugs 
of Bacon and Boyle, of Clarendon^and Locke. 



Dr. JOHNSON'S SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



THE Second chapter of genesis, and the 

FORMER PART OF THE 24tH VERSE. 

Therefore shall a man leave Ms father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife* ' 

ftaAT sodety is necessary to the happiness of hii> 

WBL nature, that the gloom of 'solitude, and the 

iUness of retirement, however they may flatter at 

distance, with pleasing views of independence 

d serenity, neither extinguish the passions nor 

Ughten the understanding ; that discontent will in- 

de upon privacy, and temptittions follow us to 

desert ; every one may be easily convinced, 

er by his own experience, or that of others. 

t knowledge is advanced by an intercourse of 

Iments and an exchange of observations^ an<^ 

the hosom is disburdened by a communication 

I cares, is too well known for proof orillus- 

IL In solitude, perplexity swells into distrac- 

and grief settles into melancholy; even the 

ctions and pleasures, lYiat. mv) \sr| Oca9cw<^^ 

are but imperfectly eTiio^^^>^>afc\i^«^'**^ 

without participation. 



.^%i Ai3 a 



piuui oi ttie regard of God for t. 
nees of mankind, that the means by whic 
be attained are obvious and evident ; th: 
not left to discover them by difficult spec 
intricate disquisitions, or long experience : 
led to them, equally by our passions and 
son, in prosperity and distress. Every i 
oeives his own insufficiency to supply himi 
what either necessity or convenience reqi 
applies to others for assistance. Every c 
his satisfaction impaired by the suppre. 
pleasing emotions, and consequently endea 
find an opportunity of diflfiising his satisfac 
As a general relation to the rest of the s 
not sufficient to procure gratifications for 
▼ate desires of particular persons ; as closei 
union are necessary to promote the sepai 
terests of individuals, the great societv of th 
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SERMON 1. 7 

duties which are of the stmost importance and of 
the most sacred obligation, as the n^lect of them 
would defeat all the blessings of society^ and cot 
off even the hope of happiness ; asit would poison 
tlie fountain whence it must be drawn ; and make 
those institutions, which liave been formed as ne- 
cessary to peace and satisfactioo^ the means of dis- 
quiet and misery. 

The lowest subdiTision of sodety, is that by 
which it is broken into private families; nor do 
any duties demand more to lie explained and en» 
forced, than those which this relation produces ; 
because none is more- universally obligatory, and, 
perhaps, very few are more frequently neglected. 

The universality of these duti^ requires no 
other proof than may be received from the most 
cursory {md superfk:ial obeervadon of human, Ufe. 
Very few men have it in thdr poWer to injure so- 
ciety in a large extent ; the general happiness of 
the world can be very little iutermpted by the 
wickedness of any single man, and the number 
is not large of those by whom the peace of any 
particular nation can be disturlied ; but every man 
may injure a family, and produce domestic dis- 
orders and distresses ; almost every one has op^ 
portunities, and perhaps, sometimes temptations, 
to rebel as a wife, or tyrannize as a husband ; and 
therefore, to almost every one are those admo- 
niUons necessary, that may asdst in regulating the 
conduct, and impress just notions of the behaviour 
wMch these relations exact. 

Nor are these obligations more evident than the 
neglect of them ; a neglect of whkU d«S\^ csasBi^^ 
maf be foaad, and from 'wbick ds^^ csi^axE^^df^ 
^se. i4/mo«caiJ the miseries of yiEe>«^kBtfMX^^^ 



Hignc to oe reg^iaiea ; uur uu luauj, v*cu u 
Rrhofle hands are polluted by the foulest < 
leny the reasonableness of virtue, or attc 
jnstify their own actions. Men are not bliD 
tiayed into corruption, but abandon thenis« 
their passions with their eyes open ; and It 
direction of Truth, because they do not at 
her voice, not because they do not hear oi 
understand it. It is, therefore, no less u( 
rouse the thoughtless, than instruct the igi 
to awaken the attention, than enlighten i 
derstanding. 

. There is another reason, for which it may 
per to dwell long, upon these duties, and ret 
quently to them ; thjat deep impressions of th 
be formed and renewed, as often as time o 
tation shall begin to erase them. Offences 
society in its greater extent, are cognizable by 



SERMON I. 9 

A thoasand innocent gratifications may be denied, 
and a thousand hardships imposed, witliont any 
violation of national laws. Life nuiy be imbittered 
with hourly vexation; and weeks, months, and 
yean he lingered out in misery, without any legal 
cause of separation, or possibility of judicial re- 
dress. Perhaps, no sharper anguish is felt than 
that which cannot be compUuned of, nor any 
greater cruelties inflicted than some which no hu- 
man authority can relieve. 

That marriage itself, an institution designed only 
for the promotion of happiness, and for the relief 
of the disappointments, anxieties, and distresses, 
to wldch we are subject in our present state, does 
not always produce the effects for which it was 
appmnted ; that it sometimes condenses the gloom 
which it was intended to dispel, and increases the 
weight which was expected to be made lighter by 
it, must, however unwilHngly, be yet acknowledged. 

It is to be considered to what causes, effects so 
unexpected and unpleasing, so contrary to the end 
of the institution, and so unlikely to arise from it, 
are to be attributed: it is neibessary to inquire, 
whether those that are thus unhappy, are to impute 
their misery to any other cause than their own 
foUy, and to the neglect of those duties, which 
prudence and religion equally require. 

This inquiry may not only be of use in stating 
and explaining the duties *of the marriage state, 
but may contribute to free it from licentious mis- 
i^presentations and weak objections, which, in- 
deed, can have little force upon minda uol ^^9^ 
adapted to receive impressions itomVJtteoi>\s^'^>^- 
Mt8 of debmchery ; but ^^\c\i>^\«ai ^2ic«l «»«^" 
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ness, intemperance, and yanlty; 
[proposed to an nndentanding nft- 
ll made jet weaker by hixnry and 
Udt resignation to reigning follies, 

compliance with every appetite; 
idd strengtli to prejudices, to snp- 
i already favoured ; and, perhaps, 
1, or, at least, retard it. 
d, be asserted, to the honour of 
t has few adversaries among men, 
bed for their abilities or eminent 
. Those who have assumed the 
king it, of overturning the const!- 
Mrld, of encountering the authority 
egiriators, from whom it has re- 
st sanction of human wisdom ; and 
maxims of the most flourishing 
it has been dignified with honours 
dth immunities; those who have 
task of contending with reason and 
I earth and with heaven, are men 
dly not selected by nature for great 
icnlt undertakings: they are, lor 
ich as owe not their determinations 
nts, but their alignments to thdr 
disputants, animated, not by a con- 
ith, but by the number of thdr ad* 
ated, not with zeal for the right, 
t of licentiousness and impatience <^ 

perhaps, to the sober, the under' 
e pious, it may be sufficient to rr 
(ion and marriage have the sa' 

teed^ some in other communic 



SERMON I. 11 

the Christian clivrcby who censare marriage apon 
diferent motif«8y and prefer celibacy to a state 
more immediately de^ot^ to the honour of pod, 
and the regnlar and assiduous practice of the duties 
of religion; and have recommended vows' of afosti- 
nence, no where commanded in Scripture, and im- 
posed restraints upon lawful desires ; of which, it . 
is easy to judge how well they are adapted to the 
present state of human nature, by the frequent 
violation of them, even in those societies where 
they are voluntarily incurred, and where no vigi- 
lance is omitted to secure the observation of them. 

But the authors of these rigorous and unnatural 
schemes of life, though certainly misled by false 
notions of holiness, and perverted conceptions of 
the duties of our religion, have, at least, the merit 
of mistaken endeavours to promote rirtue, and 
must be allowed to have reasoned, at least, with 
some degree of probability, in vindication of their 
conduct. They were, generally, persons of piety,, 
and sometimes of knowledge ; and are, therefore, 
not to be confounded with the fool, the drunkard, 
and the libertine. They who decline marriage, for 
the sake of a more severe and mortified life, are 
surely to be distinguished from those who condemn 
it as too rigorous a confinement, and wish the 
abolition of it in favour of boundless voluptuous- 
ness and licensed debauchery. 

Perhaps, even the errors of mistaken goodness 
may be rectified, and the prejudices surm'bunted, 
by deliberate attention to the nature of the insti- 
tution; and certainly, the calumnies of wickedness 
may be, by the same means, confuted, though its 
clamours may not be sUen(^ ; since commonly, in 
debates like this, confatatloii ^ax^ ckpd^^c^jvss^ "^i^ 



First^ the nature and end of marriage. 

The Yow of marriage, which the wisi 
most cinlized nations has enjoined, and 
the mles of the Christian church enjoin, 
prtiperly considered as a vow of perpetual 
dissoluble frienidship ; friendship, which no 
of fortune, nor any alteration of external c 
stances, can be allowed to interrupt or w 
After Uie commencement of this state, the 
main no longer any separate interests ; the t 
dividuals become united, and are, therefore, to 
the same felicity, and suffer the same niisfort 
to have the laaie friends, and the same ene: 
the same success, and the same disappoints 
It is easy, by pursuing the parallel between fr 
ship and milage, to show how exact a confo 
there is between them ; to prove that all the 
lepts laid down whh respect to the contrat 
Old the maxims advanced with regard to the el 
»f friendship, are true of marriaee. in » 
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\f th^t nnsugpecting secnrity which friendslup 
itqnires, cannot be extended beyond a single obffect. 
A divided aflection may be tenned benevolence, 
bnt can hardly rise to Mendship ; for the narrow 
limits of the hnman mind allow it not intensely to 
contemplate more than one idea. As we love one 
more, we mnst love another less; and, however 
impartiaUy we may, for a verjr short time, distri- 
bute our regards, the balance of affection will 
qidclsly incline, perhaps, against onr consent, to 
one side or the other. Besides, though we should 
love oar friends equaOp, which is, perhaps, not 
possible ; and each according to their merit, which 
is fferp d\0Uult; what shall secure them from jea- 
lousy of each other ? Will not each thinlc highly 
of his own value, and imagine himself rated below 
his worth ? Or what shall preserve their com- 
mon friend from the same jealousy with regard io 
them ? As he divides his affection and esteem be- 
ween them, he can, in return, claim no more than 
. dividend of theirs; and, as he regards them 
foally, they may justly rank some other in equality 
ith him : and what, then, shall hinder an endless 
mmuuication of confidence, which must certainly 
1 in treachery at last ? Let these reflections be 
ilicd to marriage, and perhaps, polygamy may 
\ its vindicators. 

\ Is remarked, that '* friendship amongst equals 

w most lasting ;"• and, perhaps, there are few 

n to which more unhappy marriages ate to be 

\)ed, than a disproportion between the original 

lion of the two persons. Difference of eon-* 

• Amleitla inter pares flruUssUiM. 
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dition makes difference of education, and difference 
of education produces differences of habits, senti- 
ments, and inclinations : thence arise contrary 
views and. opposite schemes, of which the frequent, 
though not necessary consequences, are debates, 
disgust, alienation, and settled hatred. 

Strict friendship '' is to have the same desires 
and the same aversions." * Whoever is to choose 
a friend, is to consider, first, the resemblance or 
the dissimilitude of tempers. How necessary this 
caution is to be* urged as preparatory to marriage, 
the misery of those who neglect it sufficiently 
evinces. To enumerate all the varieties of dis- 
position, to which it may on this occasion be con- 
venient to attend, would be a tedious task ; but it 
is, at least, proper to enforce one precept on this 
head, a precept which was never yet broken with- 
out fatal consequences, " Let the religion of the 
man and woman be the samej' The rancour and 
hatred, the rage and persecution, with which re- 
ligious disputes have filled the world, need not to 
be related : every history can inform us, that no 
malice is so fierce, so cruel, and implacable, as that 
which is excited by religious discord. It is to no 
purpose that they stipulate for the free enjoyment 
of their own opinion ; for how can he be happy, 
who sees the person most dear to him in d state 
of dangerous error, and ignorant of those sacred 
truths, which are necessary to the approbation of 
God and to future felicity ? How can he engage 
not to endeavour to propagate truth, and promote 
the salvation of those he loves ? or, if he has been 

* An observsHoinL ot CatiiMe ^sl ^^^sax. 



SERMON I. 15 

^ betrayed into such engagements by an ungoFemed 
' passion, how can he vindicate himself in the obser* 
ration of them ? The education of children will 
soon make it necessary to determine, which of the 
two opinions shall be transmitted to their posterity ; 
and how can either consent to train up in error 
and delusion, those from whom they expect the 
highest satisfactions, and the only comforts Of 
declining life ? 

On account of thb conformity of notions, it is, 
that equality of condition is chiefly digible; for, as 
JHendsMpf so marriajge, either finds or malces an 
equality. No disadvantage of birth or fortnne 
ought to impede the exaltation of virtue and of 
wisdom ; for with marriage begins union, and union 
obliterates all distinctions. It may, indeed^ be- 
come the person who received the benefit, to re- 
member it, that gratitude may heighten affection ; 
but the person that conferred it ought to forget it, 
because, if it was deserved, it cannot be mentioned 
without injustice, nor, if nndeserved, without im- 
prudence : all reproaches of this kind, must be 
dther retractions of a good action, or proclamations 
of our own weakness. 

** Friends^** says the proverbial observaition, *' have 
efery thing in common." This is likewise implied 
in the marriage covenant. Matrimony admits of 
no separate possessions^ no incommunicable in- 
terests. This rule, like all others, has been often 
broken by low views and sordid stipulations ; but, 
like all other precepts founded on reason and in 
truth, it has received a new confirmation from al- 
most every branch of it ; and those parents, whose 
age has had no better effects upon their under^ 



y with the gooa." vinuc is mc utoi, ^uum, 
considered in the choice of a friend, and 
»re in a fixed and irrevocable choice. ' 
udm surely requires no comment, nor any 
Ation ; it is equally clear and certain, obrioc 
i superficial, and incontestable by the most 
rate examiner : to dwell upon it, is, there) 
perfluous ; for, though often neglected, it d 
IS denied. Every man will, without hesital 
nfess, that it is absurd to trust a known deoe 
voluntarily to depend for quiet and for hap]^ 
on insolence, cruelty, and oppression. T 
M-riage appears to differ from friendship, ck 
the degree of its efficacy and the authoril 
I institution *. it was appointed by God idn 
necessary to happiness, even in a state of i 
Qce; and the relation produced by it wai 
ared more powerful than that of birth : ''Tl 
re shall a man leave his father and his mo' 
id shall cleave unto his wife." But as, noti 
unHinor itii ronformitv to human nature, it » 
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As it appears, by ezamioing the natural system 
of the u6iFerse, that the greatest and smajilest 
bodies are invested with tiie same properties, and 
moved by the same laws ; so a survey of the moral 
worli} will inform us, that grater or less societies 
are to be made happy by the same means, and that, 
however relations may be varied or circumstances 
changed, virtue, and virtue alone, is the parent of 
felicity. We can only, in whatsoever state we may 
be placed, secure ouraelves from disquiet and from 
misery, by a resolute attention to truth and reason : 
without this, it is in vain that a man chooses a 
friend, or cleaves to a wife. If passion be suffered 
to prevail over right, and the duties of our state be 
broken throiigh or neglected, for the sake of 
gratifying our anger, our pride, or our revenge, the 
union of hearts will quickly be dissolved, and kind- 
ness will give way to resentment and aversion. 

The duties, by the practice of which a married life 
is to be made happy, are the same with those of 
friendship, but exalted to higher perfection. Love 
must be more ardent, and confidence without li- 
mits. It is, therefore, necessary, on each part, to 
.deserve that confidence, by the most, unshaken 
fidelity, and to preserve their love unextinguished 
by continual acts of tenderness ; not only to detest 
all real, but seeming offences ; and to avoid su- 
spicion and guilt, vrith almost equal solicitude. 
• But since the fnulty of our nature is such, that we 
tiannot hope from each other an unvaried rectitude 
of conduct,'or an uninterrupted course of wisdom 
or virtue ; as folly will, sometimes, intrude upon 
an unguarded hour ; and temptations, by frequent 
attacks, will; sometimes, pre^ ; one of the chief 



t be continaed for ever, or one mast, at If 
bilged, by violence, to do what might have b< 
trst done, liot only more gracefully, but i« 
e advantage.- 

larriage, however in general it resembles frie 
), differs from it in this ; that all its duties 
reciprocal. Friends are equal in every respc 
the relation of marriage produces authority 
i side, and exacts obedience on the otb 
idience, an unpleasing duty, which yet the 
e of the state makes indispensable : for frii 
.y separate when they can no longer reconcile 
itiments, or approve the schemes of each otl 
t as marriage is indissoluble, either one muc 
Qtent to submit, when conviction cannot be 
iUed, or life must be wasted in perpetual disp 
But though obedience may be justly requ' 
rvility is not to be exacted ; and though it 
! lawful to exert authority, it must be rex 
sred, that to govern and to tyrannize are 

• «:«•» wriii nnfnrallv 
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can be violated, without destroying that confidence^ 
whicli is the great source of mutual happiness ; for 
how can that person be trusted, whom no prindple 
obliges to fidelity ? 

Thus religion appears, in every state of life, to 
be tile basis of happiness, and the operating power 
which makes ematy good institution valid and effi- 
cadoos : and he that shall attempt to att^n hap- 
piness by the means which God has ordained, and 
" shall leave his fother and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife," shall surely find the highest 
degree of satisfiu^tion that our present state allows, 
if, in his choice, he pays the first regard to virtue, 
and regulates his conduct by the precepts of reUgioii. 



Ltet the wicked forsake his way, and the t 

' man his thoughts, and let him retun 

Lord, and he will have mercy upon hi 

ow God, for he will abundantly pardon, 

l^AT God is a being of infinite mercy 
derires not the death of a sinner, nor 
pleasure in the misery of his creatures ; ma 
be deduced from the consideration of h 
and his attributes ; but, for the salce of t 
are incapable of philosophical inquiries, m 
fibf the greatest part of mankind, it is end 
vealed to us in the Scriptures, in which 
preme Being, the source of life, the a\ 
existence, who spake the word and the w 
made, who commanded and it was create 
scribed as looking down, from the height o: 
felidty, with tenderness and pity, upon tht 
men; inciting them, by soft impulses, t 
verance in virtue, and recalling them, by ini 
and punishmenf f^ 



^IVkW* 
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the laws of his government make it necessary to 
inflict upon the inflexible and disobedient. V He- 
turn unto me, and I will return unto you, saith 
the Lord of Hosts:" Mai. iii. 7.— <' Make you a 
new heart, and a new spirit, for why will ye die^ 
O house of Israel ?" Ezek. xviii. 31. His mercy is' 
ever made the chief motive of obedience to him ; 
and with the highest reason inculcated, as the at- 
tribute which may animate us most powerfully to 
an attention to our duty. '* If thou, O Lord, wert 
cfKtreme to mark wliait is done amiss, O Lord, who 
shall abide it? But there is mercy with theey 
therefore shalt thou be feared." If God were » 
Power unmerciful and severe, a rigid exactor of 
unvaried regularity and unfailing virtue ; if he were 
not to be pleased but with perfection, nor to be 
pacified after transgressions and oflfences ; in vain 
would the best men endeavour to recommend them*> 
sdves to his fiivour ; in vain would the most cir-> 
cupspect watch the motions of his own heart, -and 
the most diligent apply himself to the exercise o€ 
virtue : they veonld only destroy their ease by in- 
effectual solidtude, confine thdr hearts with un- 
necessary restraints, and weary out their lives in 
unavailing labours. God would not be to be served, 
because all serrice veould be rejected; it would 
be much more reasonable to abstract the mind 
fraok the contemplation of him, than to have him 
only before us as an olgect of terror, as a Being 
too mighty to be resisted; and too cruel to be im« 
plored; a Being, tliat created men only to be mi- 
serable, and revealed Ivmself to them, only to In- 
termpt even the transient ,and imp^rfisct ei^oy- 
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ments of this life ; to astonish them with terror, 
and to overwhelm them with despair. 

But there is merqr with him, therefore shall be. 
he feared. It is reasonable that we should en« 
deavonr to please him, because we know that every 
sincere endeavour will be rewarded by him ^ that 
we should use all the means in our power to en- 
lighten our minds and regulate our Uves, because 
our errors, if involuntary, will not be imputed to 
us ; and our conduct, though not exactly agreeable 
to the divine ideas of rectitude, yet, if approved, 
after honest and diligedt inquiries, by our own 
consciences, will not be condemned by that God, 
who judges of the heart, weighs every circumstance 
of our lives, and admits every real extenuation of 
our failings and transgressions* 

Were there not mercy with him ; were he not 
to be reconciled after the commission of a crime ; 
what must be the state of those who are conscious 
of having once offended him > A state of glooyy 
melancholy, or outrageous desperation ; a dismal 
weariness of life, and inexpressible agonies at the 
thought of death : for what affright or affliction 
call equal the horrors of that mind, which ex- 
l)ects every moment to fall into the > hands of im-' 
placable Omnipotence ? 

But the mercy of God extends not only to those 
who have made his will, in some d^p'ee, the mle 
of their actions, and have only deviated from it by 
inadvertency, surprise, inattention, or negligence, 
but even to those that have poUnted themselves 
with studied and premeditated wickedness ; that 
b»ye wioiated his commsnda \ii oi^^^\\XQfii\AC!Qia« 
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Tiction ; and gone on fron^ crime to crime, under a 
aoue of the divine disapprobaUon. 

Even these are 'not for ever exclnded from hb 
hsfoar, but have in tlieir hands means, a))po!nted 
\jff himselfy of reconciliation to him; means, by 
whidi pardon may be obtsuned, and by which they 
fliay be restored to those hopes of happiness, from 
which they have fallen by their own fault. 

The great duty, to the performance of which 
these benefits are promised, is repentance ; a duty, 
which is of the utmost importance to every man 
to understand and practise, and which it there- 
fore may be necessary to explain and enforce, by 
ihowing. 

First, What is the true nature of repentance. 
Secondly, What are the obligations to an early 
repentance. 

First, What is the true nature of repentance ? 

J lie duty of repentance, like most other parts of 
gion, has been misrepresented by the weaicness 
of superstition or the artifices of interest. The 
dearest precepts have been obscured by false inter- 
pretations, and one error added to anotlier, till the 
understanding of men has been bewildered,' and ' 
thdr morals depraved, by a false appearance of 
religion. 

Repentance has been made by some to consist in 
the outward expresnons of sorrow for sin, in tears 
and sig^, in dejection and lamentation. 

It most be owned, tliat where the crime is pub- 
lic, and where othere may be in dan^in <A ^oct^v* 
tion from the example^ some ^u\>Wc VDJ^O'^ffs^^^* 



Others ought often to restrain him from it 
confess crimes, may be, in some measur 
them ; and those may imitate him in Yi 
who will not follow him in his repentanc 

It seems here not impertinent to m< 
practice of prirate confession to the pri 
pensably enjoined by the Roman charcl 
Jutdy necessary to true repentance j bu 
no where commanded in Scripture, or recc 
otherwise than as a method of disbun 
conscience, for the sake of receiving i 
instmction; and as such is directed b^ 
Liturgy. 

Thus much, and no more, seems to 1 
in the apostle's precept, of *' confessing 
one to another/ a precept Grpressed wi^ 
titude, that it appears only to be on^ 
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repentanoCy or the sincerity of anothci^s^ by such 
variable and nncertain tokens, as proceed more^ 
(torn the constitation of the body than the disposi^^ 
tCoB of the mind, or more from sudden passions 
and violent emotions, than from a fixed temper or 
settled resolntions. Tears are often to be found 
where there is little sorrow, and the deepest sorrow 
without any tears. Even sorrow itself is no- other 
than an accidental, or a secondary part of repent- 
ance, which may, and indeed ought to arise from 
the consciousness of our own guilt; but which Is 
merely a natural and necessary Effect, in which 
choice has very little part, and which, therefore, 
is no vii*tue. He that feels no sorrow for sin has 
Indeed great reason to doubt of the sincerity of his 
own repentance, since he seems not to be truly 
sensible of his danger and his misery ; but he that 
feels it in the highest degree is not to put confidence 
in it : he is only to expect mercy upon his re- 
formation. 

Fot reformation is the chief part of repentance ; 
not be that only bewails and confesses^ but -he that 
fonKikes his sins, repents acceptably to Ood, that 
God, who ** will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;** 
who mil only accept a pure heart and real virtue, 
not outward forms of grief, or pompous solemnities 
of devotion. To conceive that any thing can be 
substituted in /the plaee of reformation, is a dan- 
gerous and fatal, though, perhaps, no uncommon, 
error; nor-ls it less erroneous, though less de* 
stnictive, to suppose, that any thing can be added 
to the efficacy of a good life by a cotdotmWi >a 
any eTtnorduuuy ceremonies or ]pax\k>^Q^ax VoariSL 
totiona, 
VOL, t, ^ 
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e Dotions of repentance 'many nations owe 

»ni, which preraiU amongst them, of ie> 

the decline of life to solitudes and d(^- 

itone for wickedness by penance and mor- 

3. It must, indeed, be confessed, that it 

rndent in a man, long accustomed to yield 

alar temptations, to remove himself from 

far as he can, because every passion is 

ing or violent, as its particular ofejject is 

r. Thus it would be madness in a man, 

aved by intemperance, to frequent refek 

aets with an intent to reform ; nor can it 

ed that cruelty and tyranny should be cor- 

continuance in higK authority. 

articular state which contributes most to 

1 stimulate our inordinate passions, may 

id with very good effect ; but any retire- 

n the world does not necessarily precede i 

repentance, because it is not requisite to i 

on. A man whose conscience accuses him 

; perverted others, seems under some 

.s to continue in the world, and to prac- 

e in public, that those who have been 

ly his example, may, by his example, be ^ 



ormation includes, not only the forbear- 
hose crimes of which we have been guilty, 
practice of those duties which we bar 
neglected, but a reparation, as far as w« 
;o make it, of all the injuries that we hivn 
ler to mankind in general, or to particulf 
If we have been guilty of the open p 
y terror, or the promulgation of falseh 
lake our recantation no \e»& o^ 
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mast endeavour, withoat^regard to the shame and 
reproach to which we may be exposed, to undeceive 
those whom we hare formerly misled. If we have ^ 
deprived any man of his rights we must restore it ' 
to him ; if we have aspersed his reputation, we 
must retract, our calumny. .Whatever can be done 
to obviate the ill consequences of our past miscon- 
doct, must be diligently and steadily practised. 
Whoever has been made vicious or unhappy by 
oar fault, must be restored to virtue and happi- 
ness, so for as our counsel or fortune can contribute 
to it. 

Let no man imagine that he may indulge his ma- 
lice, his avarice, or his ambition, at the expense of 
others; that he may raise himself to wesdth and 
honour by the breach of every law of heaven and 
earth, then retire laden with the plunder of the 
miserable, spend his life in fantastic penances, or 
false devotion, and by his compliance with the ex- 
ternal duties of reUgion, atone for withholding 
what he has torn away from the lawful possessor 
by rapine and extortion : let him not flatter himself 
with false persuasions that prayer and mortificaUon 
can alter the great and invariable rules of reason 
and justice. Let him not think thatiie can acquire 
a right to keep what he had no right to take away, 
or that Sequent prostrations before God will jus- 
tify his perseverance in oppressing men. Let him 
be assured, that his presence profanes the temple, 
and that his prayer will be turned into sin. 

A frequent and serious reflection upon the neces- 
sity of reparation and restitution, ma^ \^\^r) ^^«t- 
tnal to restrain men from injti&ticf^ «a^ ^^.I'VQi'aiCvw^) 
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from cruelty Hud eztortkm ; for noUiingr U wHne 
certain, than that most propose themsrives to die 
the death of the righteonSy and intend, however 
they may offend God in the pnrsait of their Inter- 
est, or Che gratification of their passions, to recon- 
cile themsehres to him by repentance. Would men, 
therefore, deeply imprint npon their minds the trae 
notions of repentance in its whole extent, many 
temptations would lose their force ; for who Woold 
utter a fiidsehood, which he must shamefully re- 
tract, or taice away, at the expense of his reputation 
and his innocence, what, if he hopes for eternal 
happiness, he must afterwards restore? Who 
would commit a crime, of which he must retain the 
guilt, but lose the advantage ? 

There is, indeed, a partial restitution, with which 
many have attempted to quiet their consciences, 
and have betrayed thdr own souls. When they 
are sufficiently enriched by wicked practices, and 
leave off to rob from satiety of wealth, or are 
awjkkened to reflection upon their own lives by 
danger, adversity, or sickness, they then heoome 
desirous to be at peace vdth God, and hope to ob- 
tain, by refunding part of their Acquisitions, a per- 
mission to enjoy the rest. In pursuance of tUs 
view, churches are built, schools endowed, the poor 
clothed, and the ignorant educated; works, in- 
deed, highly pleasing to God, when performed i 
concurrence with tlie other duties of rdiglon, be 
which will never atone for the idolation of justlo 
To plunder one man for the sake of relieving an 
ther, is not charity; to build temples widi 
S»ins of wickedness, is to endssBfoiai to ^*^h 
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Divinity. *' This ought ye to have done, and not left 
the other undone." Ye ought, donbtless, to be cha- 
ntaUe, but ye ought first to be just. 

There are others who consider God as a judge 
still more easily reconciled to crimes ; and thtoefore 
perform their acts of atonement after death, and 
destine their estates to charity, when they can 
serve the end of Inxary or vanity no longer. But 
whoever he be that has loaded his soul with the 
spoils of the unhappy, and riots in affluence by 
crusty and iqjustice, let him not be deceived ! Ood 
is not mocked. Restitution must be made tu those 
who have been wronged, and whatever he with- 
holds from them, he withholds at the hazard of 
eternal happiness. 

An amendment of Ufe is the chief and essential 
part of repentance. He that has performed that 
great work needs not disturb his conscience vrith 
subtle scruples, or nice distinctions; he needs 
not reo^ect, whether he was awakened from the 
lethargy of .sin by the love of God, or the fear of 
punishment. The Scripture applies to all our pas- 
sions ; and eternal punishments had been threat- 
ened to no purpose, if these menaces were not in- 
tended to promote virtue. 

But as this refomiation is not to be accomplished 
by our own natural power, unassisted by God, we 
must, when we form-ojir first resolutions of a new 
life, apply ourselves, with fervour and constancy^ 
to those means which God has prescribed for ob- 
taining his assistance. We must implore a bless- 
ing by frequent prayer, and confirm q^x \'9^i^\f| 
the Holy Sacrament. We must '«»e iCiiL\>&Q«&\^^v- 
tatione that contribute to the Vntt^Wfe oi v^^>^w^^ 
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omit nothing that may either promote our progress 
in virtue, or prevent a lapse into vice. It may be 
inquired, whether a repentance begun in sickness, 
and prevented by death from exerting its influence 
upon the conduct, will avail in the sight of God. 
To this question it may be answered in general, 
that as all reformation is begun by a change of the 
temper and inclinations, which, when altered to a 
certain degree, necessarily produce an alteration in 
the life and manners ; if God, who sees the heart, 
sees it rectified in such a manner as would conse- 
quently produce a good life, he will accept that' re- 
pentance. 

But it is of the highest importance to those who 
have so long delayed to secure their salvation, that 
they lose none of the moments which yet remain ; 
that they omit no act of justice or mercy now in 
their power ; that they summon all their diligence 
to improve the remains of life, and exert every vir- 
tue which they have opportunities to practise : and 
when they have done all that can possibly be done 
by them, they cannot yet be certain of acceptance, 
because they cannot know whether a repentance, 
proceeding wholly from the fear of death, would 
not languish and cease to operate, if that fear was 
taken away. 

Since, therefore, such is the hazard and uncer- 
tain efficacy of repentance long delayed, let us se- 
riously reflect. 

Secondly, upon the obligations to an early re- 
pentance. 
He is esteemed by the prudent and the diligent 
0o be no good regulator of Yi\s ^tVv^X^ ^^tCvt^^^Xfi^ 
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defers till to-morrow what is necessary to.be done, 
and what it is in his power to do, to-day. The 
obligation woold still be stronger, if we suppose 
that the present is the only day in which he knows 
it will be in his power. This is the case of erery 
man, who delays to reform his life, and lulls him- 
self in the stipineness of iniquity. He knows not 
that the opportunities he now rejects will ever be 
again offered him, or that they will not be denied 
him because he has rejected them. This he cer- 
tainly knows, that life is continually stealing from 
hi.m, and that every day cuts off some part of that 
time which is already perhaps almost at an end. ' 
^Rut the time not only growft every day shorter, " 
ml the work to be performed in it more difficult ; 
every hour, in which repentance is delayed, pro- 
duces something new to be repented of. Habits - 
grow stronger by long continuance, and passions 
more violent by indulgence. Vice, by repeated acts, 
becomes almost natural, and pleasures, by frequent 
enjoyment, activate the mind almost beyond re- 
sistance. 

. If avarice has been the predominant passion, and 
wealth has been accumulated by extortion and ra- 
pacity, repentance is not to be postponed. Acqui- 
sitions, long enjoyed, are with great difficulty quit- 
ted ; with so great difficulty, that we seldom, very 
seldom, meet mth true repentance in those whom 
the desire of riches ha» betrayed to wickedness. 
Men, who could willingly resign the luxuries and 
sensual pleasures of a large fortune, cannot consent 
to Uve without the grandeur audtl^^Yvo\£A9ig&\ vck.^ 
they who would leave all, c«aiioX\)e»c \\v^x^\it^aAs^ 
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which they apprehend from ^uch an acknowledgment 
of wrong. 

Thus are men withheld from repentance^ and 
Gonseqnently debarred from eternal felicity; W 
these reasons, being fonnded in temporal interest, 
acquii-e every day greater strength to mislead us,, 
though not greater efficacy to justify us. A man 
may, by fondly indulging a false notion, voluntarily 
forget that it, is false, but can never msAce it true. 
We must banish every false argument, every known 
delusion from our minds, before our passions can 
operate in its favour ; and forsake what we know 
must be forsaken, before we have- endeared it to 
ourselves by long possession. Repentance is al- 
ways difficult, and the difficulty grows still greater 
by delay. But let those who have hitherto neglected 
this great duty, remember, that it is yet in their 
power, and that they cannot- perish everlastingly 
but jvy their own choice ! Let them, therefore, . en- 
deavour to redeem the time lost, and repair their 
negligisnce by vigilance and ardour! <* Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to our Qad,- 
for he will abundantly pardon.'* 
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PROVBRBSy CHAP. XXVIII, VERSE 14. 

Happp is the man thai feareth aiway : hut he that 
hmrdmeth hit heart thaU/ail into mitchief. 

The great pnrpoM of revealed religioa is to affml 
■tau a dear repreflentadon of his dependence on 
tbe Supreme Bieing, by teaching him to consider 
God as his Creator and Governor, his Father and 
iiis Judge. Those to whom Providence has granted 
the Icnowledge of tlie Holy Scriptures have no 
need to perplex themselves with difficult specula- 
tions, to deduce their duty from remote principles, 
or to enforce it by doubtful motives. The Bible 
tells us, in plain and authoritative terms, that 
there is a way to life, and a way to death ; that 
there are acts which God will reward, and acts 
that he will punish : that ^th soberness, righ- 
teousness, and godliness, God will be pleased ; and 
that with intemperance, iniquity, and impiety, God 
will be offended ; and that, of those who are care- 
ful to piease him, the reward will be such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard ; and of those who, 
having offended him, die without repentance, the 
punishment will be inconceivably severe and 
dreadful. 
In consequence of this general doctrine, the 

c 2 
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to be the beginiiiDg 

that *' happy is the man that letu^. 

On the distinction of this fear, in 
filial, or fear of ponishment, or fear 
wbidi much has been soperstructed I 
cal theology of the Romish church, it 
sary to dwell. It is sufficient to ob 
religion which makes fear the gres 
action, implicitly condemns all self- 
presumptuous security; and enioii 
state of yigilance and caution, a per 
of our own hearts, a full conviction 
weakness, and- an earnest solicitud 
sistance. 

The philosophers of the heathe 
to hope that man might be flatt 
and therefore told him much of 
the meanness of degeneracy : the^ 
with truth, that all greatness w 
of virtue ; but of virtue their not 
* '"'» which their doctrine 
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always wishing to advance, and always afraid of 
facing away. . 

This fear is of such efficacy to the great purpose 
of our being, that the wise man has pronounced 
him happy tliat fears always ; and declares, that he 
who hardens his heart shall fall into mischief. Let 
us, therefore, carefully consider. 

First, What he is to fear, whose fear will make 
him happy. 

Secondly, What is that hardness of heart which, 
ends in mischiet 

Thirdly, How the heart is hardened. And, 

Fourthly, What is the consequence of hardneM 
of heart.. 

First, We must inquire what he is to fear, whose 
fear wiU make him happy. 

The great and primary object of a good man's 
fear is sin; and, in proportion to the atrociousness 
of the crime,' he will shrink from it with more 
horror. When he meditates on the infinite perfec- 
tion of his Maker and his Judge ; when he considers 
that the heavens are not pore in the sight of God, 
and yet remeBben, that he must in a short time 
appear before him ; he dreads the contaniinatiou 
of evil, and endeavours to pass through his appoint- 
ed time with such cautions as may keep him un- 
spotted fVom the world. 

The dread of sin necessarily produces the dread 
of temptation ; he that wishes to escape the effect^ 
flies likewise from the cause. The humility of a 
man truly religious seldom suflfers him to think 
himself able to resist those incitements to evil, 



many doubtful of the possibility oi nuivtti 
the common modes of life, they find that 
ensnares, and that pleasure seduces; tha 
produces pride, and miscarriage envy ; tha 
sation consists too often of censure or of 
and, that even care for the interests of fr 
attention to the establishment of a fami 
' rates contest and competition, enmity a 
ndence, and at last fills the mind with set 
dtnde. 

Under the terrors which this prospe 
world has impressed upon them, many ht 
Toured to secure their innocence by exd 
possibility of crimes; and ha?e fled, ; 
from vanity and sin, to the solitude < 
where they have passed their time in 
caverns ; and, after a life of labour and i 

A wuxnUt^nre., died at last in i 
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fandamental and general principle of all monas- 
tic oommmiities is celibacy, poverty, and obe- 
dience to tbe. snperior. In some, there is a per- 
petual abstinence from all food that may join de- 
light with nourishment; to which, in others, is 
added an obligation to silence and solitude ; — to 
taffier, to watch, and to pray, is their whole em- 
ployment. 

Of these, it rnnst be confessed, that they fear al- 
ways, and that they escape many temptations, to 
which all tare exposed, and by which many fall, who • 
venture thems^es into the whirl of human afiairs ; . 
they are exempt from avarice, and all its concomi--- 
tants ; and, by allowing themselves to possess no- 
thing, they are free from those contests for honour 
and power, which fill the open world with strata- 
gems and violence. But surely it cannot be sidd 
that they have reached the perfection of a religious 
life : it cannot be allowed, that flight is victory ; or 
that he fills his j^ace in the creation laudably, who 
does no ill, only because he does nothing.. Those 
who live upcm that which is produced by the labour 
of others, could not live, if there were none to la- 
bour ;- and, if celibacy could be universal, the race 
of man must soon have an end. 

Of these recluses it may» without uncharitable 
censure, be affirmed, that they have secured 
their innocence by the loss of their virtue; that, 
to avoid the commission of some faults, they have 
made many duties impracticable; and that, lest 
they should do what they ought not to do,4hey 
leave much undone which they ought to do.^ 
They nitist^ however, be allowed \<i C3s\it«!9> '•^ V»x 
M0Bse of the dangers witk ^\A<:\x ^* ^w^ *'*^' 
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rounded, and a strong connction of the vip- 
ij. t lanoe necessary to obtain salvation; and it is our 

fl ;■ business to avoid their errors, and indtate their 

plfity. - 

He is happy that carries about with him in the 

world the temper of the cloister ; and preserves the 

fear of doing evil, while he suffers himself to be 

. , impelled by the zeal of doing good ; who uses the 

{ comforts and the conveniences of his condition as 

Ay] though^he used them not, with that constant desire 

of a better state, which sinks the value of earthl| 

things ; who can be rich or poor, without pride in 

i . riches, or ^liscouteut in poverty ; who can manage 

!> the business of life with such indifference as may 

i shut out from his heart all incitements to frau4 or 

•i!|j^ injustice ; who can partake the pleasures of sense 

gjjj|\, with temperance, and enjoy the distinctions of ho- 

1 ^" uour with moderation ; who c^n pass undefiled 

through a polluted world ; and, among all the vids- 

j situdes of good and evil, '* have his heai't fixed onl} 

1 where true joys are to be found." 

S ||:i This can only be done, by fearing always, b^Fpre- 

11 'h^ serving in the mind a constant apprehension of tlie 

■^Yii jt * divine presence, and a constant dread of the divine 

j^l' displeasure; impressions which the converse oi 

,.]^|. . mankind, and the solicitations of sense and fancy, 

jiiv;, . are continually labouring to efface, and which, we 

^ ': j . must therefore renew by all such practices as reU- 

'/:fi gion prescribes; and which may be learned from 

jj^'i' the lives of them, who have been distinguished, as 

1^ V . examples of piety, by the general approbation of the 

i.) : ' Christian world . 

2^ great eiScient of union between the souJ 
^od Its Creator g is prayer ; of \wYi\cYi XVi^ w^ssakVi 
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i8 SQchy that St. PanI directs us to *' pray without 
ceasing ;" that is, to preserve in- the mind such a 
constant dependence upon God, and such a coustaat 
desire of his assistance, f^ may be equivalent to 
constant prayer. 

No man can pray with ardour of devotion, hot 
he must excite in himself a reverential idea of that 
Power to whom he addresses his petitions; nor 
can he suddenly reconcile himself to an action 
by' which he shall displease him, to whom he has 
been returning thanks for his creation and pres^r^ 
ration, and by whom he hopes to he still pre- 
served. He, therefore, who prays often, fortifies 
himself by a natural effect, and may hope to be pre* 
served in safety, by the stronger aid of divine pro- 
tection. 

Besides the returns of daily and regular prayer, 
it will be necessary for most men to assist them- 
selves, from time to time, by some particular and 
unaccustomed acts of devotion. For this purpose, 
intervals of retirement may be properly recommend- 
ed, in which the dust of life may be shaken off, 
and in which the course of life may be properly re- 
viewed, and its future possibilities estimated. At 
rach times, secular temptations are removed, and 
earthly cares are dismissed ; a vain transitory world 
msy be contemplated in its true state ; past offences 
nay obtain pardon by repentance ; new resolu* 
loos may be formed, u{)on new convictions; the 
ant may supply instruction to the present and to 
le future ; and such preparation may be made 
r those events which threaten spiritual danger^ 
at temptation cannot easUy come \mt:!&.\&c\.^^\ 
f Interest and pjeasure, wYi^ikevex x\i«^ T«»ft?N 
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J^ir:etrenea,weare. 
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looka forward to a future state; but suffers the 
passions to operate with their full force, without 
any other end than the gratification of the present 
world. 

To men of hearts thus hardened. Providence is 
seldom wholly inattentive ; they are often called to 
the remembrance of their Creator, both by blessings 
and afflictions ; by recoveries from sickness, by de- 
liverances from danger, by loss of friends^ and by 
miscarriage of transactions. As these calls are 
neglected, the hardness is increased ; and there is 
danger, lest he whom they have refused to hear, 
dionld call them no more. 

This state of dereliction is the highest degree of 
misery; and, since it is so much to be dreaded, all 
approaches to it are diligently to be avoided. It is 
therefore necessary to inquire. 

Thirdly, How, or by what causes, the heart is 
hardened. 

The most dangerous hardness of heart is that 
which proceeds from some enormous wickedness, 
of which the criminal dreads the recollection, be- 
oause he cannot prevail upon himself to i-epair the 
injury ; or because he dn^si the irruption of those 
images, by which guilt must always be accompanied ; 
and, finding a temporal ease in negligence and for- 
getfulness, by degrees confirms himself in stubborn 
'Impenitence. 

This is the most dreadful and deplorable state of 
the heart ; but this, I hope, is not very common. 
That which frequently occurs, though very danger- 
onsy is not desperate ; since it consists, not in the 
perversion of the will, but in the aUenation of the 



1 riches or ad\'aiiceiiicui., 

bargains or iu schemes, aud make no e 
nto remote futurity, nor consider the 
sFhich the rich and the poor shall lie d 
gether ; when all temporal advantages shall 
him, and he shall appear before the sapren 
nal of etema] justice. The slave of pleasi 
sinks into il kind of voluptuous dotage, int 
with present delights, and careless of eve 
else, his days and his nights glide away ii 
or in vice, and he has no cure, but to keep 
away ; for thought is always troublesome to 
lives witliout his own approbation. 

That such men are not roused to the k 
and the consideration of their real state, 
pear less strange, when it is observed, 
are almost always either stupidly or 
negligent of those external duties of relig' 
are instituted to excite and preserre t' 
Ood. By perpetual absence from publi 
• — •»»! nnnortunities, which the pi< 
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nieabs of bolinesSy they in time do not remember 
them. 

A great part of them whose hearts are thus 
hardened, may justly impute that insensibiiity to 
the violation of the sabbath. He that Iceeps one 
day in the weels holy, has not time to become pro- 
fligate, before the returning day of recollection re- 
instates hia principles, and renews his caution. This 
is the benefit of periodical worship. But he, to 
whom all days are alike, will find no day for prayer 
and repentance. 

Many enjoyments, innocent in themselves, may 
become dangerous by too much frequency ; public 
8|)e<Hacles, convivial entertiunments, domestic 
games, sports of the field, or gay or ludicrous con- 
versation, all of them harmless, and some of them 
useful, while they are regulated by religious pru- 
dence, may yet become pernicious, when they pass 
their bounds, and usurp too much of that time 
which Is giveb us, that we may work out our salva- 
tion. 

And; surely, whatever may diminish the fear of 
God, or abate the tenderness of conscience, must 
be diligently avoided by those who remember what * 
is to be explained 

Fourthly, The consequence of hardness of heart. 

** He that hardeoeth his heart shall fall into mis- 
chief." Whether mischief be considered as imme- 
diately signifying wickedness, or misery, the sense 
is eventually the same. Misery is the effect of 
wickedness, and wickedness b the cause of mis^ly,; 
and he that hardeneth his heart shall be Jboth 
wicked and miserable. Wicked he will doubtless 



810118; he acts wlkboai » .^. 
determines without any trae principle ot 
If he who ftun always^ who preserves ii 
a constant sense of the danger of sin, i 
assaoltedy and sometimes overpowered I 
tion ; what can be hoped for him, thi 
same temptation^ without the same defi 
who hardens his heart will certainly \ 
and it necessarily fDllows, that he will c 
miserable. The doom of the obstinate a 
tent sinner is pliunly declared ; *' It ' 
thing to fall into the hands of the living 
Let lis ally therefore, watch our tl 
actions; and that we may not, by 
heart, Mi into mischief, let us eudeavi 
that we may be among them that fe 
and by that fear may be prepared f< 
happiness. 
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SEJIMON IV. 

ISAIAH, CHAP. LVIII. YERSB 7, 8. 

hUmt to deal th$ bread to the hungry, end thai 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to th^ home T 
when thou seeet the naked, that thitu cover him, 
and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
fiesh? 

Then ihall thg light break forth as the morning, and 
tMne health shall spring forth speedily / and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rere-ward. 

If (be necessity of every duty is to be estimated by 
the frequency with which it is inculcated, and the 
sanctions by wluch it is enforced ; if the great Law- 
giver of the nniverse, whose will is immatable, and 
whose decrees are established for ever, may be sup- 
posed to regard, in a particular manner, the obser- 
vation of those commands, which seem to be re- 
peated only that they may be strongly impressed, 
and secured, by an habitual submission, from vio^- 
lation and neglect ; there is scarcely any virtue that 
we ought more diligently to exercise, than that of 
compassion t6 the needy and distressed. 

If we look into the state of mankind^ and endea^ 
voar to deduce tfacrwill of Ood from the visible ^s- 
positioB of things, we find no duty more necessary 
to the support of order and the happiness of society, 
nor any of which w« are more often reminded, by 
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opportunitiea of practisiDg it, or which is more 
strongly urged upou us^ by importunate solicitations 
and affecting objects. 

If we inquire into the opinions of those men, on 
whom God conferred superior wisdom, in tlie hea- 
then world, all thfeir suffrages will be found united 
in this great point. Amidst all their wild opinions 
and chimerical systems, the sallies of unguided 
imagination and the errors of bewildered reason ; 
they have all endeavoured to evince the necessity of 
beneficience, and agreed to assign the first rank of 
excellence to him, who most contributesto improve 
the happiness, and to soften the miseries of life. 

But we, who are blessed with clearer light, and 
taught to know the will of our Maker,'not from 
long deductions from variable appearances, or in- 
tricate disquisitions of fallible reason, but by mes- 
sengers inspired by himself, and enabled to prove 
their mission by works above the power of created 
beings, may spare ourselves the labouc of tedious 
inquiries. The holy Scriptures are in our hands, 
the Scriptures which are able to make us wise onto 
salvation ; and by them we may be sufficiently in- 
formed of the extent and importance of this great 
duty ; a duty, enjoined, explmned, and enforced, by 
Moses and the prophets, by the evangelists and 
apostles, by the precepts of Solomon and th'e exam- 
ple of Christ. 

From those, to whom large possessions have been 

transmitted by their ancestors, or whose industry 

has been blessed with success, God always requires 

the tribute of charity : he commands that what h^ 

has given be enjoyed \u Imitating his bounty, in 

dJspeasing happiness, and c^cftiA3Q% v*'w»M%'''«^ 
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easing the paius of disease, and lightening the bur- 
den of oppression : he commands that the super- 
flaity of bread he dealt to the hungry, and the rai- 
ment, which the possessor cannot use, be bestowed 
upon the naked ; and that no man turn away from 
his own flesh. 

This is a tribute, which it is dMBcult to imagine 
that any man can be unwilling to pay, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his dependence upon the universal 
Benefactor, and an humble testimony of his con- 
fidence in that protection, without which, the 
strongest foundations of human power must fail at 
the first shock of adyersity, and the highest fabrics 
of earthly greatness sink into ruin ; without which, 
wealth is only a floating vapour, and policy an 
empty sound. 

' But such is the prevalence of temj>tations, not 
early resisted ; such the depravity of minds, by 
which unlawful desires have been long' indulged, 
and false appearances of happiness pursued with 
ardour and pertinaciousness ; so much are we in- 
fluenced by example, and so diligently do we labour 
to.deoeiveonrsdves; that it is not uncommon to 
find the sentiments of benevolence almost extin- 
guished, and all regard to the welfare of others 
overborne by a perpetual attention to immediate 
advantage^ and contracted views of present interest. 

When any man has sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility like this, when he has learned to act only 
by the impulse of apparent profit,, wfien he can look 
upon distress without partaking it, and hear the 
cries of poverty and sickness without a wish to re- 
lieve them ; ' when he has so fiur disordered his ideas 
as to value wealth without regard to its end^ and 
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Such meditations are always necessary for the 
iromotion of virtue ; for a careless and inattentive 
idnd easily forgets its importance, and it will be 
inbtlsed only with a degree of ardour^ proportioned 
the sense of oar obligations to it. 

To assist sacfa reflections, to confirm the bene* 
olenee of the liberal, and to show those who have 
Ived without regard to the necessities of others 
he absurdity of their condoct, I shall inquire^ 

First, Into the nature of charity ; and 
Secondly, Into the advantages arising from the 
xerdse of it. 

First, I shall inquire into the nature of charity. 

By charity is to be understood every assistance 
if weakness, or supply of wants, produced by a 
Mre of benefiting others, and of pleasing God. 
!fot every act of liberality, every increase of the 
VMlth of another, not every flow of negligent pro- 
^nion, or thoughtless start of sadden munificence, 
4 to be digmfied with this venerable name. There 
lie many motives to the appearance of bounty, very 
ttfierent from those of. true charity, and which, 
vith whatever success they may be imposed upon 
OMnkind, will be distinguished at the last day by 
(Qm to whom all hearts are open. It is not im- 
^oidble that men, whose chief desire is esteem 
ud applause, who court the favour of the multi- 
tiie, and think fame the great end of action, may 
iquoder their wealth in such a manner, that some 
pirt of it may benefit the virtuous or the miseraUe ; 
bvt as the guilt, so the virtue, of every action arisei 
from design; and those blessings which are be* 

▼OL. I, D 



;iUDing affection, to preuuu....^. 
le finds his benevolence weakened, by 
Jiat his favours are forgotten, and that the 
he has most studiously benefited, are o: 
lealous for his service, he ought to remena 
he is not acting upon the proper motives ol 
for true charity arises from faith in the 
of God, and expects rewards only in a futi 
To hope for our recompense in this life, 
nefioence, but usury. 

And surely charity may easily subsis' 
temporal motives, when it is considered 
by the exercise of charity alone that v 
abled to receive any solid advantage fn 
prosperity, and to appropriate to ourselv 
session beyond the possibility of losXi 
the uncertunty of success, and the ir 
— w«» have examples every da 
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By these reflections he vvast be naturally led to 
inquire, how he may fix such fugitive advantages ; 
how he shall hinder his wealth from flying away, 
and leaving him nothing but melancholy, disap- 
pointment, and remorse : this he can effect only' 
by the practice of charity, by dealing his breadto 
the hungry, and bringing the poor that is cast out 
to his house. By these means only, he can lay i^p 
for himself treasures in heaven, '' where neither 
rust nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal." By a liberal ^tri- 
bntion of his riches, he can place them above the 
reach of the spoiler, and exempt them from acd- 
dent and danger; can purchase to himself that satis-> 
faction which no power on earth can take away ; 
and make them the means of happiness, when they 
are no longer in his- hands. He may procur&j by. 
this means, of his wealth, what he will find to be - 
obtained by no other, a method of applying an alle^ 
viation of the sorrows of age, of the pains of sick*' 
ness, and of the agonies of death. 

To enforce the duty of charity, it is so far from 
being necessary to produce any arguments drawn 
from a narrow View of our condition, a view re- 
stndned to tlus world, that the chief reason for 
which it is to be practised, is the shortness and 
uncertainty of life. To a man who considers for 
what purpose he was created, and why he was' 
placed in his present state, how short a time, at 
most, is allotted to his earthly duration, and how - 
lyuch ai that time may be cut off; how can any 
thing give real satisfacdon that terminates in thia 
life ? How can he Imagine that aii^ ^cQ^VBk<csa 
caa deserve Ma Zabour^ which haa no t&iA^ii'ci n» 



happy anu |,. 

periority may distingaisu ^ , 
may surround as, we know that t 
sessed. but a short time, and tha 
which we employ them, must del 
nal state ; aod what ne^ can ther 
argument for the use of them, agre 
mand of him that bestpwed them 
incitement can any man requin 
sideration of the poor and needy, t 
will deliver him in the day of trov 
when the shadow of death shall co 
and all the vanities of the worlr 
when all the comforts of this life 
when pleasure shall no longer 
protect him ? In that dreadful 
whose care has been extended 
piness of mankind, whose chai 
ness from the grave, and pover 
who has heard the groans of 
with misfortunes, and the 
-^fh hunger, find 
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confined to the rich, or unattainable by those whom 
Providence has placed in lower, stations. Charity 
it an nniversal duty, 'Which it is in every man's 
power, sometimes, to practise ; since every degree 
of assistance given to another, upon proper motives^ 
is an act of charity; and there is scarcely any man 
in sach a state of imbecility, as ^that he may not, 
on some occasions, benefit his neighbour. He that 
cannot relieve the poor, may instruct the ignorant $ 
and he that cannot attend the sick, may reclaim 
the vicious. He that can give little assistance him- 
self, may yet perform the duty of charity, by in- 
flaming the ardour of others, and recommending 
the petitions, which he cannot grant, to those who 
have more to bestow. The widow that shall give 
her mite to the treasury, the poor man who shall 
bring to the thiraty a cup of cold water, shall not 
lose their reward. 

And that this reward is not without reason de- 
creed to the beneficent, and that the duty of charity 
is not exalted above its natural dignity and import- 
ance, will appear, by considering. 

Secondly, The benefits arising from the exercise 
of charity. 

The chief advantage which is received by man- 
kind, from the practice of charity, is the promotion 
of virtue amongst those who are most exposed to 
mich temptations as it is not easy to surmount; 
temptations of whicli no man can say that he should 
be able to resist them, and of which it is not easy 
for any one that has not known them, to estimate 
the force, and represent the danger. 

We see every day men blessed with abundance. 
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If men, formed by education a 

experience, men ^whose observat 

cannot but have shown them tl 

tue, and who are able to discoi 

wickedness, by tracing its origl 

its consequences, can fall before 

and, in opposition to knowled 

prefer to the happiness of plea 
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may not be expected from him ' 
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With what obstinacy and fnry may he rush on from 
one outrage to tmother, impelled on one part by 
the pressure of necessity, and attracted on the other 
by the prospect of happiness $ of happiness^ which 
he sees sufficient to eievate those that possess it 
above the' consideration of their own nature, and 
to turn them away from iheir own flesh ; that hap- 
piness, which appears greater by being compared 
with his own misery, and which he admires the 
m9re because he cannot approach it. He that finds 
in himself every natural power of enjoyment, will 
envy the tables of the luxurious, and the splendor of 
the proud : he who feels the cold of nakedness, 
and the faintness of hunger, cannot but be pro* 
voked to snatch that bread which is devoured by 
ejccess, and that rsument which is only worn as the 
decoration of vanity. Resentment may easily com* 
bine with want, aiid incite him to return neglect 
with violence. 

Such are the temptations of poverty ; and who 
is there that can say, that he has not, sometimes, 
iforsaken virtue upon westker motives ? Let any 
man reflect upon the snares to which poverty ex^ 
poses virtue, and remember how certainly one 
crime makes way for another, till at last all di- 
stinction' of good and eidl is obliterated ; and he 
win easily discover the necessity of charity to pre^ 
serve a great part of mankind from the most atro* 
cious wickedness. 

The great rule of action, by which we are di- 
rected to do to others whatever we would that 
others should do to us, may be extended to God 
himself: whatever we ask of God, Yie o\i^\.x&\^ 
ready to bestow on oar neigKbour \ \i yi^ v^c«| xa 



rescue others troiu ... 

wheD we pray that we may uv. 

into temptation ? 

Poverty, for the greatest part, 
ranee ; and ignorance facilitates tbi 
tation : for bow should any man 
tations of appetite, or the iufluc 
without any sense of their guilt, 
punishment ? How should he a^i 
vice, who never was directed to th 

For this reason, no method of 
efficacious than that which at one 
ranee and relieves poverty ; that 
the mind, and ward^ off the 1: 
that might destroy it in the bl< 
chanty of which an opportunif 
charity, by which those wlio wo 
out assistance, be the burden 
community, by growing up in ' 
enabled to support themselv 
"" and glorify God by rea 
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if there can be imagined any place in which they 
must be more eminently prevalent, it must be the 
place* where we now reside. The nnmeroas fre- 
quenters of this place constitn^ a mixed assem- 
blage of the happy and the miserable. Part of this 
andience has resorted hither to alleviate the liii- 
series of sickness, and part to divert the satiety of 
pleasure ; part because they are disabled, by dis- 
eases, to prosecute the employment of their sta- 
tion, and part because their station has allotted 
them, in their own opinion, no other business than 
to pursue their pleasures : part have exhausted the 
meidicines, and part have worn out the delights of 
every other place; and these contrary conditions 
are so mingled together, that in fiew places are the 
miseries of life so severely felt, or its pleasures 
nore luxuriously enjoyed. s 

To each of these states of lifie may the precepts 
«f charity be enforced with eminent propriety, and 
unanswerable arguments. Those whose only com- 
pkunt is a surfeit of felicity, and whose fearless 
and confident gaiety brings them hither, rather to 
waste health than to rep^ur it, cannot, surely, be 
so intent upon the constant succession of amuse- 
ments which vanity and affluence have prorided, 
as not, sometimes, to turn thdr thoughts upon 
those whom poverty and ignorance have cut off 
ftom enjoyment, and consigned a prey to wicked- 
ness, to misery, and to want. If their amusements 
aflbrd them the satisfiustion which the eager re- 
petition of them seems to declare, they must 
certainly pity those who live in sight of so much 
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I hope it will not be requisite to enforce the ne» 
cessity of securing to themselves a state of un- 
shaken security, and unchangeable enjoyment. To 
inculcate the shortness of life to those who feel 
hourly decays^ or to expatiate on the miseries of 
disease and poverty to them whom pun, perhaps, 
at this Instant, is dragging to the grave, would be 
« needless waste of that time which their condition 
admomshes them to spend, not in hearing, but in 
practising their duty: and of sickness, charity 
seems the peculiar employment, because it is an 
act of ^ety wbidi can be practised with such slight 
and transient attention as pain and fointness may 
allow. To the sick, therefore, I may be allowed to 
pronounce the last summons to this mighty work, 
whieh, perhaps, the divine Providence will allow 
them to hear. Remember thou ! that now faint- 
eat under the weight of long-continued maladies, 
that to thee, more emphatically, " the night coojietb, 
in which no man can work ;" and, therefore, say 
not to him that asketh thee, *' Go away now, and 
to-morrow I will give." To-4norrow ? to-morrow 
is to a^ uncertain, to tket almost hopeless ; to-day , 
if thou wilt hear the voice of God calling thee to ' 
repentance, and by repentance to charity, harden 
not thy heart : but what thou knowest that in thy 
last moment thou shalt wish done, make haste to 
do, lest thy last moment be now upon thee. , 

AAd let us all, at adl times, and in all places, 
remember, that Uiey who have given food to the 
hungry, raiment to the naked, and instruction to 
the ignorant, shall be numbej%d by the Son of God 
amongst the blessed of the Father, 
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Thbrs is nothing upon which more 
all ages, hare laid out their abilitie 
miseries of life ; and it affords no pie 
tion to diacover that a subject so little 
not yet ezhansted. 

Some have endeavonred to engage n 
temfrfation of the evils of life for a t< 
good' end. They hare proposed, by lay 
the uncertainty of prosperity, the Tanit; 
alid the inquietudes of power, the dii 
ment of most earthly blessings, and t 
ration of them all, to divert our thpug 
glittering follies and tempting de]usi< 
round us, to an inquiry after more cen 
manent felicity; felicity not subject to b 
by sudden vicissitudes, or impaired by 
the revengeful, the caprice of the ii 
tlM envy of the ambitious. They have 
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in this state of existence, and that those only make 
the trae use of life that employ it in obtaining the 
fovonr of God, and secnring everlasting happiness. 

Others have taken occasion, from the dangers 
that surronnd and the troubles that perplex us, to 
dispute the wisdom or justice of the Governor of 
the world, or to murmur at the laws of divine 
Providence ; as the present state of the world, the 
disorder and confusion of every thing about us, the 
casual and certain evils to which they are exposed, 
and the disquiet and disgust which either accom- 
pany or follow those few pleasures that are within 
oar reach, seem, in their opinion, to carry no 
marks of infinite benignity. This has been the 
reasoning by which the wicked and profligate, in all 
ages, have attempted to harden their hearts against 
the reproaches of conscience, and delude others into 
a participation of their crimes. By this argument 
weak minds have been betrayed into doubts and 
distrust, and decoyed by degi-ees into a dangerous 
state of suspense, though, perhaps, never betrayed 
to absolute infidelity. For few men have been 
made infidels by argument and reflection ; their 
actions are not generally the result of their reason- 
ings, but their reasonings of their actions. Yet 
these reasonings, though they are not strong enDugh 
to pervert a ,good mind, may yet, when they coin- 
cide with interest, and are assisted by prejudice> 
contribute to confirm a man, already corrupted, in 
his impieties, and at least retard his reformation, if 
not entirely obstruct it. 

Besides, notions thus derogatory from the pro* 
vidence of God tendj even in the best menj if ooi 



barrassed, and tiiough they are mii. ^ 
or suppressed, proceed at least with h 
and with less celerity. 

Bat these doabts may easily be i 
these argaments confated, by a calm 
attention to religion and to reason : i 
npon ezaminationy that thoagh the w 
misery and disorder, yet God is not i 
with disregard to his creation ; tha 
we suffer by our own fault, and that 
right, but we have done wiclcedly." 

We are informed by the Scripti 
is not the author of our present sts 
he created man, he created him 
happiness, indeed, dependent upon ' 
and to be preserved by his own coi 
must necessarily be the happiness c 
able being ; that this happiness vn 
breach of the conditions to which ! 
and that the posterity of him that 
~ '-'*'' in the const 
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power to be virtuous, it is in our power to be happy, 
at least to be happy to such a degree as may leave 
little room for murmur and complaints. 

Complaints are, doubtless, irrational in them- 
selves, and unjust with respect to God, if the rp^- 
medies of the evils we lament are in our hands ;^ 
for what more can be expected from the bene* 
fioence of our Creator, than that he should place 
good and evil before us^ and then direct us in our 
ehoice ? 

ThsA God has not been sparing of his bounties to 
iQaiikiDd,or left them, even since the originaTtrans- 
gressioB of his command, in a state so calamitous 
as discontent and melancholy have represented it, 
YnH evidently appear, if we reflect. 

First, How few of the evils of life can justly be 
ascribed to God. 

Secondly, How far a general piety might exempt 
any community from those evils. 

-Thirdly, How much, in the present corrupt state 
oi the world, particular men may, by the practice 
of the duties of netigiqn, promote their own hap<* 
piiiess. 

Rrst, How few of the evils of life can justly be 
aicribed to God. 

In examinilig what part of our present misery is 
to. be imputed to God, we must carefully distin* 
goith that whic^i is actually appointed by him, from 
that which is only permitted, or that which is the 
eonsequence. of something done to ourselves, and 
could not be prevented, but by the interruption of 
those geneiral and settled laws, which we term the 
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of rewards, or fear of punisbments ; and that to 
destroy or obviate tbe Oonseqaences of buman ac- 
tions, would be to destroy tbe present coustitudon 
of the world. 

When, therefore, any man suffers pain from an 
injury offered him, that psuu is not the act of God, 
but the effect of a crime, to which bis enemy was 
determined by his own choice. He was created 
susceptible of pa|n, but not necessarily subjected 
to that particular injury which he now feels, and 
he is therefore not to charge God with his afflic- 
tions. The materials for building are naturally 
combustible ; but when a city is fired by incendi- 
aries, God is not tbe author of their destruction. 

Qod may, indeed, by special acts of providence, 
sometimes hinder the designs of bad men from 
being successfully executed, or the execution of 
them from producing such consequences as it na- 
turally tends to ; but this, whenever it is done, is a 
real, though not always a visible miracle, and is not 
to be expected in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
or the common transactions of the world. 

In making an estimate, therefore, of the miseries 
that arise from the disorders of the body, we must 
consider bow many diseases proceed from our own 
laziness, intemperance, or negligence ; how many 
the vices or follies of our ancestors have transmitted 
to us ; and beware of imputing to God the conse- 
quences of luxury, riot, and debauchery. 

There are, indeed, distempers, which no caution 
can secure us from, and which appear to be more 
immediately the strokes of heaven ; but these are 
not of the most painful or lingering kind ; they are 
for tbe most part acute and violent, and quickly 
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pacity, of the deptli of his penetratic 
force of his eloquence, naturally formi 
employment and' promotion, adequate t 
lities he conceives himself possessed oi 
from others the same esteem which he 
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claims more than he has a right to ho 
his exorbitant demands rejected, retirei 
and melancholy, and charges heaven 
appointments. 
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thdr desires are immoderate, or whi 
their passions to overpower their reas 
-upon delightful scenes of future honoi 
riches, till they mistake probabilitie 
ties, or wild wishes for rational ex) 
such men, when they awake from t 
dreams, find the pleasing phantom 
whftt can they blame but their own f 
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are forbidden to be too solicitoas about future 
events ; and is the Author of that prohibition to be 
accused, because men make themselves miserable 
by disregarding it ? 

Poverty, indeed, is not always the effect of wick- 
edness ; it may often be the consequence of virtue ; 
bttt it is not certain that poverty is an evil. If we 
eacempt the poor man from all the miseries to 
which his condition exposes him from the wicked- 
ness of others ; if we secure him from the cruelty 
of oppression, and the contumelies of pride ; if we 
sippose him to rate no enjoyment of this life be- 
yond its real and intrinsic value, and to indulge no 
desire more than reason and religion allow, the 
inferiority of his station will very little diminish 
his happiness, and therefore the poverty of the vir- 
tnous reflects no reproach upon Providence.* But 
poverty, like many other miseries of life, is often 
little more than an imaginary calamity. Men often 
raill themselves poor, not because they want neces- 
saries, but because they have not more than they 
want. This, indeed, is not always the case, nor 
ought we ever to harden our hearts against the 
cries of those who implore our assistance, hy ett\u 
posing that they feel less than they express; but 
let us all relieve the necessitous according to our 
abilities, and real poverty will soon be banished 
out of the world. 

To these general heads may be reduced almost 
all the calamities that imbitter the life of man. To 
enumerate particular evils would be of little use.. 
It is evident that most of our miseries are either 
imaginary, or the consequences either of our own 
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But a commumty, in which yirtne should gene* 
rally prevail, of which every member should fear 
God with his whole heart, and love his neighbour 
as himself, where every man should labour to make 
himself" perfect, even as his Father. whi5h is in 
heaven is perfect," and endeavour, with his utmost 
diligence, to imitate the divine justice and benevo- 
lepce, would have no reason to envy those nations 
whose quiet is the effect of their ignorance. 

If we consider it with regard tb public happiness, 
it would be opulent without luxury, and powerful 
without faction ; its counsels would be steady, be- 
cause they would be just; aud its efforts vigorous, , 
because they would be united, llie governors 
would have nothing to fear from the turbulence of 
the people, nor the people any thing to apprehend 
from the ambition of their governors. The en- 
croachments of foreign enemies they could not 
always avoid, but would cert^nly repulse, for scarce 
any civilized nation has been ever enslaved, till it 
was first corrupted. 

With regard to private men, not only that hap- 
piness, which necessarily descends to particulars 
from the public prosperity, would be enjoyed ; but 
even those blessings, which constitute the felicity 
of domestic life, and are less closely connected with 
the general good. Every man would be industrious 
to improve his property, because he would be in no 
danger of seeing his improvements torn, from him. 
Every man would assist hie neighbour, because he 
would be certain of receiving assistance, if he 
should Himself be attacked by necessity. Every 
man would endeavour after merit, because merit 
would always be rewarded. Every tie of friendship 
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or proportioned to his deserts. Such would be the 
state of a commanity generally virtuous, and this 
happiness would probably be derived to future ger 
uerations ; since the earliest impressions would be 
in favour of virtue, since those, to whom the care 
of education should be committed, would make 
themselves venerable by the observation of their 
own precepts, and the minds of the young and un- 
experienced would not be tinted with false no- 
tions, nor their conduct influenced by bad exam- 
ples. 

Such Is the state at which any community may 
arrive by the general practice of the duties of 
religion. And can Providence be accused of cru<p 
elty or negligence, when such happiness as this is 
within our power ? Can man be said to have re- 
cdved. his existence as a punishment, or a curse, 
when he may attain such a state as this"^; when 
even this is only preparatory to greater happiness, 
and the same course of life will secure him fromr 
misery, both in this world and in a future state ? 

Let no man charge this prospect of things vfith 
being a tnun' of airy phantoms ; a visionary scene, 
with which a^ gay imagination may be amused in 
solitude and ease, but which the iirst survey of the 
world will show him to be nothing more than a 
pleasing delusion. Nothing has been mentioned 
which would not. certainly be produced in any 
nation by a general piety. To effect all this, no 
miracle is required ; men need only unite their 
endeavours, and exert those abilities which God 
has conferred upon them, in conformity to the 
laws of religion. 
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traDsient and variable, and generally dependent 
upon the will of others, can never be the true basis 
of a solid satisfaction. To be wealthy, to be ho* 
Donred, to be loved, or to be feared, is not always 
to be happy. The man who considers himself as 
a being accountable to God, as a being sent into 
the world only to secure immortal happiness by his 
obedience to those laws which he has received from 
his Creator, will not be very solicitous about his 
present condition, which will soon give way to a 
state permanent and unchangeable, in which no- 
thii^ will avail him but his innocence, or disturb 
him but his crimes. While this reflection is pre- 
dominant in the mind, all the good and evil of life 
sinks into nothing. While he presses forward to- 
wards eternal felicity, honours and reproaches are 
equally contemptible. If he be injured, he will soon 
cease to feel the wrong; if be be calumniated, the 
day is coming in which all the nations of the earth, 
and all the liost of heaven, shall be witnesses of 
his justification. If his friends forsake or betray 
him, he alleviates his concern, by considering, that, 
the divine promises are never broken, and that the 
favour of God can only be forfeited by his own 
fault. In all his calamities he remembers, that it 
is in his own power to make them subservient to 
his own advantage, and that patience is one of those 
^rtues which he is commanded .to practise, and 
which God has determiped to reward. That man 
can never be miserable to whom persecution is 
a blessing ; nor can his tranquillity be interrupted, 
who places all his happiness in his prospect of 
eternity. 

VOL. 1. i& 



we have done wickedly. 
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PKOVERBBy CHAP. XII. VER8B 2. 

ff^n jpride cameth, then cometh shame; hut with 
the lowly it wisdom. 

The writiDgs of Solomon are filled with such ob- 
seirations upon the nature and life of man, as were 
the result of long experience assisted with every 
advantage of mind and fortune; an experience 
that had made him acquainted with the actions, 
passions, virtues, and vices, of all ranks, ages, and 
denominations of mankind ; and enabled him, with 
the divine assistance, to leave to succeeding ages a 
collection of precepts, that, if diligently attended 
to, will conduct us safe in the paths of life. 

Of the ancient sages of the heathen world, so >» 
fifien talked of, and so loudly applauded>' there is 
recorded little more than single maxims, which 
they comprised in few words, and often inculcated ; 
for these they were honoured by their contempo- 
nries, and still continue reverenced and admired ; 
nor wonld it either be justice or gratihide to de- 
preciate their characters, since every discoverer or 
propagator of truth is undoubtedly a benefactor to 
the world. But surely, if single sentences could 
proeare them the epithet of wise, Solomon may, 
for this ooUectioD of important counsels. Justly 
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clidm the title of '* the wisest amongst the 
of men," 

Among all the vices against which he has 
tioned us, (and he has scarce left one untood 
there is none upon which he animadverts 
more seventy, or to which he more frequentl] 
cals our attention, by reiterated reflections, 
the vice of pride; for wliich there may be i 
reasons assigned : but more particularly, two i 
to desen'e onr consideration ; the first drawn i 
the extensiveness of the sin, the other from 
circumstance of the preacher. 

The first is the extensiveness of the sin. 

Pride is a corruption that seems almost origii 
ingrafted in our nature ; it exerts itself in our 
years, and, without continual endeavours to 
press it, influetices our last. Other vices tjrrai 
over particular ages, and triumph in partu 
countries. Rage is the failing of youth, and avi 
of age ; revenge is the predominant passion of 
country, and inconstancy the characteristic of 
other: but pride is the native of evei7 coui 
infects every climate, and corrupts every nation 
ranges equally through the gardens of the east 
the deserts of the south, and reigns no less ii 
cavern of the savage than in the palace of 
epicure. It mingles with all our other vices, 
without the most constant and anxious care, 
mingle also with our virtues. It Is no won 
therefore, that Solomon so frequently directs \ 
avoid this fault, to which we are all so liable ; i 
nothing is more agreeable to reason, than that 
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xpt8 of the most general use should be most fre- 
jitently inculcated. 

# 

Hie second reason may be drawn from the cir- 

mmstances of the preacher. 

Pride was probably a crime to which Solomon 
liimself was most violently tempted ; and, indeed, 
i might have been much more easily imagined 
Jiat he would have fallen into this sin, than into 
Kmie others of which he was guilty ; since he was 
;)Iaced in every circumstance that could expose him 
10 it. He was a king absolute and independent, 
md by consequence surrounded with . sycophants 
ready to second the first motions of self-love, and 
)low the sparks of vanity; to echo all the ap- 
ilauses, and suppress all the murmurs of the people ; 
» comply with every proposal, and flatter every 
ailing. Tliese are the tempters to which kings 
lave been always exposed, and whose snares few 
dogs. have been able to overcome. 

But Solomon had not only the pride of royalty to 
suppress, but the pride of prosperity, of knowledge, 
ud of wealth ; each of them able to subdue the 
'irtue of most men, to intoxicate their minds, and 
lold their reason in captivity. Well might Solo- 
non more diligently warn us against a sin which 
lad assaulted h\m in so many different forms. 
3oald any superiority to the rest of the world make 
)rlde excusable, it might have been pardoned in 
Jolomon ; but he has been so far from allowing it 
dther in himself or others, that he has left a per- 
)etaal attestation in favour of humility, *' that 
vhere pride cometh, there cometh shame ; but with 
he lowly is wisdom." 
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This assertion I shall endeavodr to explain and 
confirm. 

First, by considering the nature of pride in gene- 
ral, with its attendants and consequences. 

Secondly, by examining some of the usual mo- 
tives to pride; ^nd showing how little can be 
pleaded in excuse of it. 

Thirdly, by showing the amiableness and excel- 
lence of humility. 

First, by considering, in general, the nature of 
pride, with its attendants and consequences. 

Pride, simply considered, is an immoderate de- 
gree of self-esteem, or an overvalue set upon a man 
by himself, and, like most other vices, is founded 
originally on an intellectual falsehood. But this 
definition sets this vice in the fairest light, and 
separates it from all its consequences, by consider- 
ing man without relation to society, and independ- 
ent of all outward circumstances. Pride, thus 
defined) is only the seed of that complicated sin, 
against which we are cautioned in the text : it is 
the pride of a solitary being, and the subject of 
scholastic disquif$itions, not of a practical discourse. 

In speculation, pride may be considered as end- 
ing where it began, and exeiting no influences 
beyond the bosom in which it dwells ; but in real 
life, and the course of affairs, pride will always be 
attended with kindred passions, and produce ef* 
fects equally injurious to otheri?', and destraetii« to 
itself. 

He tht^t overvalues h\mM\i¥i\\\unAevvaltie others, 
tmd be that undervalues oihext^ ^NifiX q^'^ii«ii^^<«»l. 
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Tor this fancied superiority it is owing, that tyrants 
have squandered the lives of millions, and looked 
unconcerned on the miseries of war. It is, indeed, 
scarcely credible, (it would, without. experience, be 
absolutely incredible) that a man should carry de- 
struction and slaughter round the world, lay cities 
in ashes, and put nations to the sword, vnthont 
one pang or one tear ; that we should feel no re- 
luctance at seizing the possessions of another, at 
robbing parents of their children, and shortening 
or imbitteriog innumerable lives. Yet this fatal, 
this dreadful effect, has pride been able to produce. 
Pride has been able to harden the heart against 
compassion, and stop the ears against the cries of 
misery. 

In this manner does pride operate, when unhap- ' 
pily united with power and dominion ; and has, in 
the lower ranks of mankind, similar, though not 
equal effectH. It makes masters cruel and impe- 
rious, and magistrates insolent and partial ; it pro- 
duces contempt and injuries, and dissolves the bond 
of society. 

Nor is this species of pride more hurtful to the 
world, than destructive to itself. The oppressor 
unites heaven and earth against him ; if a private 
man, he at length becomes the object of universal 
hatred and reproach; and if • a prince, the neighs 
bouring monarchs combine to his ruin. So that, 
<* when pride cometh, then cometh shame; but 
with the lowly is wisdom." 

He that-sets too high a value upon his own me- 
rits, will of course think them ill rewarded with 
his present condition. He will endeavour to exalt 
his fortnue and bis rank above others, in proportion 
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\s deserts are superior to theirs : he win con- 
e his virtues obscured by his fortoney tauDent 
: his great abilities lie useless and unobserved 
want of a sphere of action, in which he mif^t 
rt them in their full extent. Once fired with 
\e notions, he will attempt to increase his for- 
3, and enlarge his sphere ; and how few there 

that prosecute such attempts with innocence, 
ery transient observation will sufficiently in- 
a us. 

very man has remarked the indirect methods 
le use of in the pursuit of wealth ; a pursuit, 
the most part, prompted by pride : for to what 

is an ample fortune generally coveted? Not 
: the possessor may have it in his power to re- 
e distress or recompense virtue; but that he 
r distinguish himself from the herd of mankind 
expensive vices, foreign luxuries, and a pompous 
ipage. To pride, therefore, must be ascribed 
it of the fraud, injustice, violence, and.extortloo, 
^'hich wealth is frequently acquired, 
mother concomitant of pride is envy, or the de- 
: of debasing others. A proud man is uneasy 

dissatisfied, while any of those applauses are 
towed on another, Which he is desirous of him- 
'. On this account, he never fails of exerting 
his art to destroy or obstruct, a rising charae- 
: his inferiors he endeavours to depress, lest 
y should become his equals; and his equals, 

only because they are so, but lest they should' 
time become his superiors. For this end ' 
mlates the whisper of malevolence, aggrav 

taJe of calumny, and assists the clamo' 
nation^ opposes in public the i\isv.e» 
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and in private depreciates the most uncontested 
▼irtaes. 

'" Another consequence of immoderate self-esteem 
is >ui insatiable desire of propagating in others the 
favourable opinion he entertains of himself. No 
proud man is satisfied with being singly his own 
admirer; his excellences mast receive the honour 
o( the public iSuffrage : he therefore tortures hit 
iaventiop for means to make himself conspicnonsy 
and to draw the eyes of the world upon him. It is 
impossible, and would be here improper, to enu- 
merate all the fictitious qualities, all the petty 
emulations, and laborious trifles, to which this ap- 
petite, this eagerness of distinction, has ^ven birth 
in men of narrow views and mean attainments : 
but. who can, without horror, think on those 
wretches who attempt to nuse a character by supe- 
riority of guilt ? who endeavour to excel in vice, 
and outvie each other in debauchery? Yet thus 
far can pride infatuate the mind, and extinguish 
the light of reason." 

But, for the most part, it is ordered by Provi- 
dence, that the schemes of the ambitious are dis- 
appointed, the calumnies of the envious detected, 
and false pretences to reputation ridiculed and ex- 
posed ; so that still " when pride cometh, then 
Cometh shame ^ but with the lowly is wisdom." 

I am now to consider, in the second place, some 
of the u^nal motives to pride, and sliow how litlle 
they can be pleaded in excuse of it. 

A superior being, that should look down ut^oia 
the disorder, confii8ion» and cotro^'^vsti ^ oox 
morUi that fhovld oiliMrpe tlik« i^kkotVoMB^ ^ ^>^ 

. \1 



owever weak or wickcu wv —^ _ . 
D some other that is represented by our seif-loye 
be weaker, or more wicked, than ourselves, and 
$row proud upon the comparison. Thus, in the 
midst of danger and uncertainty, we see many in- 
toxicated with the pride of prosperity; a prosperity 
that is hourly exposed to be disturbed ; a prospe** 
rity that lies often at the mercy of a tceacherons 
friend, or unfaithful servant ; a prosperity which 
certainly cannot last long, but must soon be ended 
by the hand of death. 

To consider this motive to pride more atten- 
tively, let us examine what it is to be prosperous. 
To be prosperous, in the common acceptation, is 
to have a large or an increasing fortune, great num- 
bers of friends and dependents, and to be high ir 
the esteem of the world in general. But do thesi 
^^inirs constitute the happiness of a man ? of 

' *- '^--ofnr for his conduct 
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often eDdanger, but seldom promote, the future 
happiness of thdse that possess them. And can 
pride be inspired by such prosperity as this ? 

Even with regard to the present life, pride is a 
▼ery dangerous associate to greatness. A proud 
man is opposed in his rise, hated in his elevation, 
and insulted in^his fall: he may have dependents, 
bnt can have no friends ; and parasites, but no in- 
genuous companions. 

Another common motive to pride is knowledge, 
a motive equally weak, vain, and idle, with the 
former. Learning, indeed, -imperfect as it is, may 
contribute to many great and noble ends, and may 
be called in to the assistance of religion, as it is 
too often perversely employed against it ; it is of 
nse to display the greatness, and vindicate the jus- 
tice, of the Almighty ; to explain the difficultieis, 
and enforce the proofs, of religion : and the small 
advances that may be made in science, are of them- 
selves some proof of a future state ; since they show 
that Grod, who can be supposed to make nothing in 
vain, has given us faculties evidently superior to 
t)ie business of this present world : and this is, 
perhaps, one reason, why our intellectual powers' 
are, in this life, of so great extent as they are. fiut 
how little reason have we to boast of our know- 
ledge, when we only gaze and wonder at the sur- 
faces of things ! when the wisest and most arrogant 
philosopher knows not how a grain of corn is 
generated, or why a stone falls to the ground I But, 
were our knowledge far greater than it is, let us 
yet remember that goodness, not knowledge, is the 
happiness of man ! The day mVlcom^, ^\. wK^^we*. 
quickly,) when it flhall profttuarasw^VQVw^^^^- 
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upon tne cross to make ttieir oest enaeavours a 
ceptable to God ; and that tiiey, whose sIds requi 
such: au /expiation^ have little reason to boast 
their virtue. 

Having thus proved the unreasonableness, foil 
and odious nature of pride, I am, in the last plac 
'to show the amiableness and excellence of hi 
mility. 

Upon this head I need not be long, since eve 
argument against any vice is equally an argument 
favour of the contrary virtue ; and whoever prov 
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the folly of being proud, shows^ at the same time, 
** that with the lowly there is wisdom." But to 
evince beyond opposition the excellence of this vir- 
tue, we may, in few wordu, observe, that the life of 
our Lord was one continued exercise of humility. 
The Son of Ood condescended to take our nature 
upon him, to become subject to pain, to bear, from 
his birth, the inconveniences of poverty, and to 
wander from city to city, amidst opposition, re- 
proach, and calumny. He disdained not to converse 
with publicans and sinners, to minister to his own 
disciples, and to weep at the miseries of his own 
creatures ; he submitted to insults and revilings ; 
and, being led like a lamb to the slaughter, opened 
not his mouth. At length, having borne all the 
cruel treatment that malice could suggest, or power 
inflict, he suffered the most lingering and ignomi- 
nious death. — God of his infinite mercy grant, that, 
by imitating his humility, we may be made par- 
takers of his merits ! To whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, be ascribed, as is most due, 
all honour, adoration, and praise, now and ever ! 
Amen. 
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«nd atk for the old patns, wncrc 

and walk therein^ and ye ihallfind rest fa 

touls. But they said. We will fiot walk th 

That almost every age, from the beginning 
world, has been eminently marked out, and 
gnisbed from the rest, by some peculiar cha 
by particular modes of thinking or methods 
ing, then almost universally prevalent, is < 
from the histories of all nations. At one tii 
whole world has bowed, without repining, 
spotic power and absolute domimon ; at a 
not only the licentious and oppressive tyU 
governors has been restrained, but just anc 
authority trampled upon and insulted ; at oi 
all regard for private interest has been a 
and lost in the concern for the welfare of t 
lie, to which virtue itself has been made a » 
at another, every heart has been engrossei 
views, and every sentiment of the mind' Y\ 
' ~*~~'**'~' ^^^'^ the narrow compass of i 
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These changes of conduct or opinion may be con- 
sidered as the revolutions of human nature^ often 
lecessary, bat always dangerous : necessary, when 
some favourite vice has generally infected the world, 
3r some error, long established, begins to tyrannize, 
to demand inoplicit faith, and refuse examination : 
but dangerous, lest the mind, incensed by oppres- 
sion, heated by contest, and elated by victory, 
should be too far transported to attend to truth ; 
and, out of zeal to secure her conquest, set up one 
error to depress another. 

That no change in religion has been made with 
that calmness, caution, and moderation, which re- 
ligioQ itself requires, and which common prudence 
shows to be necessary in the transaction of any im- 
portant affair, every nation of the earth can soffi- 
eiently attest. Rage has been called in to the as- 
ditance of zeal, and destruction joined with refor- 
nation. Resolved not to stop short, men have 
enerally gone too far ; and, in lopping superfluities, 
ive wounded essentials. 

This conduct, when we consider the weakness of 

man nature, and the circumstances of most of 

Me by whom such changes have been effected, is 

itled at least to compassion, if not to excuse ; 

' can it be doubted that our great Creator fooks 

m with tenderness and compassion upon the 

flpilar starts and tempestuous agitations of a 

i, moved by a zeal for his honour, and a love of 

u Had all error and misconduct such a plea 

ia, they might indeed be lamented aud prayed 

at as weaknesses, but could hai'dly be censured 

adiemned as crimes. 

; more slow and silent transitions from one 



ducetl by inclinations less vw 

from the paths of truth, and persuade otuv.. 
follow them. The pride of singnlaiity infloences 
the teacher, and a love of norelty corrupts the fol- 
lower; till the delusion, extending itself by degrees, 
becomes at length general, and oTerspreads a 
people. 

The prevailing spirit of the present age seems to 
be the spirit of scepticism and eaptkmsness, of 
suspicion and distrust ; a contempt of all anthority, 
and a presumptuous confidence in private judgment ; 
a dislike of all established forms, merely because 
they are established, and of old paths, benuiae they 
are old. 

Into this temper have men been insenubly led 
by a warm assertion of the right of judging for 
themselves; a right not to be called Ui question, 
since God himself gave us a claim to it, in maUng 
us reasouable beings; and the apostle doubtless 
admits it, when he directs us to give the reaaon of 
our fiuth to any that shall demand it. 

But this privilege, ill understood, has been, md 
always may be, the occasion of very dangerous aid 
pernicious mistakes ; it may be exercised without 
knowledge or discretion, till error be entan g led 
vrith error, till divisions be multiplied by endksi 
subdivisions, till the bond of peace be entiidv 
broken, and the church become a scene of oonfurir 
a chaos of discordant forms of worship and inc 
sistent systems of faith. 

There are some men, we now find, to whom 
paration and disagreement appear not such fir 
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dable evils, as they are generally represented ; who 
can look with the utmost calmness and unconcern 
at a rising schism, and survey, without any pertur- 
bation, the speedy progress of an increasing heresy. 
Let every man,- say they, enjoy his opinions, since 
he only is answerable for them. 

There are men, who, for the most p/u*t, value 
themselves, and are sometimes valued by others, 
for their enlarged views and generous sentiments ; 
who pretend to look with uncommon penetration 
into the causes of human actions, and the secret 
motions of the mind : but perhaps this opinion is 
no proof that their pretensions are well grounded, 
or that they are better acquainted with human na- 
ture than those whom they affect to ridicule and 
Insult. 

If it be granted that it is the duty of every man 
to publish, profess, and defend aiiy important truth, , 
and the truths of religion be allowed important, it 
will follow, that diversity of sentiments must na- 
turally produce controversies and altercations : and 
how few there are capable of managing debates 
without unbecoming heat or dishonest artifices ; 
how soon zeal is kindled into fury, and how soon a 
concern for reputation mingles with a concern for 
thith ; how readily the antagonists deviate into per- 
sonal invectives, and, instead of confuting the argu- 
ments,' defame the lives of those whose doctrine 
they disapprove ; and how often disputes terminate 
in uproar, riot, and persecution ; every one is con- 
vinced, and too many have experienced. That 
diversity of opinions, which is the original and 
source of such evils as these, cannot, therefore, be 
too diligently obviated j nor can too many endea- 
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There is no topic morc the favourite of the pre- 
sent age, than the iunoceuce of error accompanied 
with sincerity. This doctrine has been cultivated 
with the utmost diligence, enforced with all the arts 
of ar^ment, and embellished with all the orna- 
ments of eloquence ; but perhaps not bounded, with 
equal care, by proper limitations, nor preserved, by 
just explication, from being a snare to pride, and a 
stumbling-block to weakness. 

That tlie Judge of all the earth will do right ; that 
he will require in proportion to what he has given, 
and punish men for the misapplication or neglect of 
talents, not for the want of them ; that he condemns 
no man for not seeing what he has hid from him, 
or for not attending to what he could never hear ; 
seems to' be the necessary^ the inevitable consequence 
of his own attributes. 

That error therefore may be innocent, will not be 
denied, because it undoubtedly may be sincere ; but 
this concession will give very little countenance to 
the security and supineness, the coldness and indif- 
ference of the present generation, if we consider de- 
liberately, how much is required to constitute that 
sincerity, which shall avert the wrath of God, and 
reconcile him to error. 

Sincerity is not barely a full persuasion of the 
truth of our ^sertions ; a persuasion, too often 
grounded upon a high opinion of our own sagacity, 
and coqtirmed perhaps by frequent triumphs over 
weak opponents, continually gaining new strength 
by a oeglect^of re-examination, which perhaps we 
dedine, bj industriously diverting our attenttbn 
from any objections that arise in our thoughts, and 
-lappreBsing any suspicion of a fallacy, before th<$ 



mind has time to connect its ideas, to. foim argu- 
ments, and draw conclusions. Sincerity is not a 
heat of the heart, kept up by eager contentions or 
warm professions, nor a tranquillity produced by 
ooufideuce, and continued by indolence. There may 
be zeal without sincerity, and security without in-^ 
nocence. If we forbear to inquire through laziness 
or pride, or inquire with partiality, passion, or pre- 
dpitancy ; if we do not watch over the most hidden 
motions of our hearts, and endeavour, with our ut- 
most efforts, to banish all those secret tendencies, 
and all those lurking inclinations, which operate 
very frequently without being attended to even by 
ourselves ; if we do not carry on our search, without 
regard to the reputation of our teachers, our fol- 
lowers, or ourselves, and. labour after truth with 
equal industry and caution ; let us not presume to 
put any trust in our sincerity. 

Such is the present weakness and corruption of 
human natui*e, that sincerity, real sincerity, is rarely 
to be found ; but, till it be found, it is the last de- 
gree of folly to represent error as innocent. By a 
God infinitely merciful, and propitiated by the death 
of our blessed Saviour, it may indeed be pardoned, 
but it cannot be justified. 

But the greatest part of those that declaim with 
most vehemence in defence of their darling notions, 
seem to have very little claim even to pardon on ac- 
count of their sincerity. It is difficult to concdv 
what time is allotted to religious questions and c^ 
troversies by a man whose life is engrossed bv 
hur;-ies of business, and whose thoughts ar 
tinually upon the stretch, to form plans for 
provement of his fortune or the gratificat* 
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ambition : nor is it very probable, that such sub- 
jects are more seriously considered by men aban- 
doned to pleasure ; men v^ho sit down to eat, and 
rise up to play ; whose life is a circle of successive 
amusements, and whose hours are distinguished 
only by' vicissitudes of pleasure : and yet, the ques- 
tions which these frequently decide, and decide 
without the least suspicion of their own qualifica- 
tions, are often of a very intricate and complicated 
kind, which must be disentangled by a long and 
continued attention, and resolved with many re- 
strictions and great caution. Not only knowledge, 
judgment, and expeiience, but uninterrupted leisure 
and retirement are necessary, that the chain of rea- 
soning maybe preserved unbroken, and the mind 
perform its operations, without any hiuderance from 
foreign objects. 

To this end, men have formerly retreated to soli- 
tades and cloisters, and excluded all the cares and 
pleasures of the world ; and when they have spent a 
great part of their livds in study and meditation, 
at last, perhaps, deliver their opinions, as learned 
men will generally do, with diffidence and fear. 

Happy would it be for the present age, if men 
were now thus distrustful of their own abilities. 
They would not then adopt opinions, merely be- 
cause they wish them to be true ; then defend what 
they have once adopted, warm themselves iiito con- 
fidence, and then rest satisfied with the pleasing 
consciousness of their own sincerity. We should 
not then see men > not eminent for any superior 
gifts of nature or extraordinary attainments, en- 
deavouring to form new sects, and to draw the 
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^Hrimitive church, we may, doubtless, follow their 
anthoiitr with perfect security: they could not 
possiUy be ignorant of laws executed, and customs 
practised by themselres; ner would tl^ey, «ven 
supposing them corrupt,, serve any interests of their 
own, by handing down false accounts to posterity. 
We are, therefore, to inquire from them, the dif- 
ferent orders esta^Ushed in the ministry from the 
apostolic ages ; the different employments of each, 
and their several ranks, subordinations, and degrees 
of authority. From their writings we are to vindi- 
cate the establishment of our church ; and, by the 
same writings, are those who differ from us in these 
particulars, to defend their conduct. 

Nor is this the only, though, perhaps, the chief 
use of these writers ; for, in matters of £uth and 
points of doctrine, those, at least, who lived in the 
ages nearest to the times of the apostles, undoubt- 
edly deserve to be consulted. The oral doctrines 
and occasional explications of the apostles, would 
not be immediately forgotten in the churches to 
which -they had preached, and which had attended 
to them with the diligence and reverence iifhich 
tiieir mission and character demanded. Their so- 
Intioiis of difficulties, and determinations of doubt- 
ful questions, must have been treasured up in the 
memory of their audiences, and transmitted for 
some time from father to son. Every thing, at 
least, that was declared by the inspired teachers to 
be necessary to salvation, must have been carefolly 
recorded ; and, therefore, what we find no traces of 
in the Scripture or the early fathers, as most of 
the«pecuiiar tenets of the Romish chuxcVi, xdsqiX 
•ertalnJj he eoadaded to be not iieoes»ar|. tVtNA^ 
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jnstly apprehended by those who spend their lives 
in roving from one new way to another, and are 
80 far from asking for the old paths, where is the 
good way, that when they are shown it, they say, 
we will not walk therein. 

There is a much closer connexion between prac- 
tice and speculation than is generally imagined. ^ A 
man disquieted with scru{Aes concerning any im- 
portant article of religion, will, for the most part, 
find himself indifi^rent atid cold, even to those du- 
ties which he practised before with the most active 
diligence and ardent satisfaction. Let him then 
ask for the old paths, ¥^ere is the good way, and 
he shall find rest for his soul. His mind, once set 
at ease from perplexity and perpetual agitation, 
wriil return with more vigour to the exercises of 
piety. An uniform perseverance in .these h<dy 
practices will produce a steady confidence in the 
divine favour, and that confidence will complete his 
happiness. To which that we may all attain, God 
of his infinite mercy grant, for the merits of Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour; to whom, with the Father 
and the Holy GhosV, be ascribed, as' is most due, 
all honour, adoration, and praise, now and ever ! 
Amen. 
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remarked ; every condition of humanity being ex* 
INMed on one side, and guarded on the other ; so 
that every man is burdened, though none are 
overwhelmed; every man is obliged to vigilance, 
bat none are harassed beyond their strength. The 
great business, therefore, of every man, is to look 
diligently round him, that he may note the ap- • 
proaches of an enemy ; and to bar the avenues of 
temptation, which the particular circumstances of 
his life are most likely to lay open ; and to keep 
his heart in perpetual alarm against those rins 
which constantly besiege him. If he be rich, let 
him beware, lest when he is ** full, he deny God»" 
and say, *' Who is the Lord ?" If he be poor, let 
him cautiously avoid to *' steal," and *' take the 
name" of his '* Ood in vain." 

There are some conditions of humanity, which 
are made particularly dangerous by an uncommon 
degree of seeming security ; conditions, in which 
we appear so completely fortified, that we have 
tittle to dread, and therefore give ourselves up too 
readily to negligenccjand supineness ; and are da- 
stroyei without precaution, because we flattered 
ooniielves that destruction could not appn>ach us. 
Tlie fatal slumber of treacherous tranquillity may 
be produced and prolonged -by many causes, by 
causes as various as the situations of life. Our 
condition may be such, as may place us out of jthe^ 
reach of those general admonitions, by-wMch the 
rest of mankind are reminded of their errors, and 
awakened to their duty ; it may remove us to a 
great distance from the common incitements, to 
oommoti wickedness, and, therefore, m%^ vok^ve^^- 
4aee a foitfctfulaeis of onr.uafciural it^\X<st^>VQ^ 
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foil in the direction of life, and to operate ao fointly 
and uncertainly in the regulation of their conduct* 
w|io are. roost celebrated for their application and 
proficiency. They have been betrayed, by gome £Edae 
lecnrity, to withhold their attention from their own 
lives ; ih^y have grown knowing without growing 
virtuous ; and have fculed of the wisdom which if 
the gift of the Father of. lights, because they have 
thought it unnecessary to seelL it with that anjdety 
and importunity, to which only it is granted ; they 
have trusted to their own powers, and were *' wise 
in their own conceits." 

There is, perhaps, no class of men, to whom tlie 
precept given by the apostle to his converts, against 
too great confidence in their understandings, may 
be more properly inculcated, than those who are 
dedicated to the profession of literature ; and are, 
therefore, necessarily advanced to degrees of know- 
ledge above them who are dispersed among manual 
occupations, and the vulgar parts of life ; whose 
attention is confined within the uarr6w limits of 
their own employments, and who have not often 
leisure to think of more than the means of relieving 
tlieir own wants, by supplying the demands of 
others. 

With these, and such as these, placed sometimes, 
by whatever means, in much higher stations, a 
man of learning has such frequent opportunities 
comparing himself; and is so |trongly incited, by 
that comparison, to indulge the contemplation of 
his own superiority; that it is not to be considered 
as wonderful, that vanity creeps in upon him ; that 
he does not willingly withdraw his imagination 
from objects that so much flatter his pasidons ; that 
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greater advances and more extensive reputation 
have more endangered them ; nor can any man 
thinlc himself so innocent of this fanlt, or so secure 
from it, as that it should be unnecessary for him to 
cousider. 

First, The dangers which men of learning i^cnr, 
liy being wise in their own conceits. 

Secondly, The proper means, by which that 
pernicious conceit of wisdom may be avoided or 
suppressed. 

In order to state with more accuracy the dangers 
which men dedicated to learning may be reasonably 
imagined to incur, by being wise in their owil con- 
ceits, it is necessary to distinguish the different 
periods of their lives ; and to examine, whether 
this disposition is not, in its tendency, equally op- 
posite to our duty, and, by inevitable consequence, 
in its effects, equally destructive of our happiness 
in every state. 

The business of the life of a scholar is to accu- ^ 
moUtte, and to diffuse knowledge; to learn, hi 
order that he may teach. The first part of his 
time is assigned to study, and the acquisition of 

. learning ; the latter, to the practice of those arts 
which he has acquired, and to the instruction of 
others, who have had less time, or opportunities,, 
or abilities, for improvement. In the state, there- 
fore, of a learner, or of a teacher, the man of let- 
ters is always to be considered ; and if it shall 
appcM'j that, on whatever part of his taak bi& S& 
employed, a false opinion of \»& ONm «i»id2A9QJC» 
win aatanUy and certidniy defectfc \i\& eTk^«K«<w>^ \ 

li may be hoped, that there.^flXibe iw»A w»»2«^ 
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dradge for the supply of wants which he does not 
feel ? He has, already, such degrees of knowledge, 
M, maguified hy his own imagination, exalt him 
aboTe the rest of manlcind ; and to climh higher^ 
woald be to labonr without advantage. 

He, already, has a wide extent of science within 
his view, and his willingness to be pleased with 
himself, does not suffer him to think, or to dwell 
on the thought of any thing beyond ; and who that 
sees all, would wish to see further? That sub- 
mission to authority, and that reverence for in- 
struction, which so well becomes every man at 
his first entrance upon new regions of learnings, 
where all is novelty, confusion, and darkness, and 
no way is to be found through the intricacies of 
opposite systems, but by tracing the steps of those 
that have gone before ; that willingness to receive 
implicitly what further, advances only can enaUe 
him to prove, which initiation always supposes ; 
are very little to be expected from him, Vho looks 
down with scorn upon his teacher, and is more 
ready to censure the obscurity of precepts, than 
to taspect the force of his own understanding. 
Knowledge is to be attained by slow and gradual .^ 
acquisitions ; by a careful review of our ideas, and^ 
it regular superstructure of one proposition on an* 
other ; and is, therefore, the reward only of dili- 
gence and patience. But patience is the effect of 
modesty : pride grasps at the whole $ and what h 
cannot bold, it affects to despise t it is rather so- 
' lidtous to display, than increase its acquisitions '; 
and rather endeavours, by fame, to supply the wasl 
of knowledge, than by'knovrled||e Xo «rc^ ^x. Vm&a « 

Tfuu tbcBe are not imagUiarf tt!^t«MeD^ftiitfyB^% 
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his prerogative^ and too ready to forget that he is 
dictating to those, who may one day dictate to 
him t he is inclined to wonder that what he com^ 
prehends himself is not equally dear to others ; .■ 
and often reproaches the intellects of his auditors^ 
when he ought to -hlame the confusion of his own 
ideas, and the improprieties of his own language. 
He reiterates, therefore, his positions, without . . 
elucidation, and enforces his assertions hy his 
fix>wn, when he finds arguments less easy^to be 
supplied. Thus forgetting that he had to do with 
men, whose passions are perhaps equally turbulent 
With his own, he transfers, by degrees, to his in^ 
struction, the prejudices which. are first raised by 
his behaviour ; and having forced upon his pupils 
an hatred of their teacher, he sees it quickly ter- 
minate in a contempt of the precept. . 

But instruction extends further than to semi- 
naries of students, or the narrow auditories of se* 
qnestered literature. The end of learning is, to / 
teach the public, to superintend the conduct, watch 
over the morals, and regulate the opinions of pa- 
rishes, dioceses, and provinces ; to check vices in 
their first eruption, and suppress heresies in tlie 
whispers of their rise : and, surely, this awful, this 
arduous task, requires qualities, which a man, 
^* wise in his own conceit," cannot easily attain ; 
that mildness of address, that patience of attention, 
that calmness of disputation, that selection of times, 
and places, and circumstances, which the vehe- 
mence of pride will not regard : and, in reality, it 
will generally be found, that the first olijection 
and the last to an unacceptable i^XoT^v^^V^^^V^k 
if pnmd, thaA he ia too wVae tor tasi^k£kaAVi«^»^ 
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will not descend to the level with common under- 
standings. 

« Such IS the consequence of too high an esteem 
f of our own powers anid kiio^edge ; it malces us in 
youth negligent, and in age useless ; it teaches us 
too soon to be satisfied with our attainments, or 
it makes our attainments unpleasing, unpopidar, 
and ineffectual ; it neither suffers us to learn nor 
to teach ; but withholds us from, those by whom 
we might be instructed, and drives those from us 
whom we might instruct. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to obviate these evDs, by inquiring, 

• . • ■ 

Secondly, By what means this pernicious conceit 
of wisdom may be avoided or suppressed. 

it might be imagine^, if daily experience did not 
show us how vainly judgmei^ts are formed of real 
tife from speculative principles, that it might be 
easy for any man to extirpate a high conceit of 
human learning from his own heart or that of an^ 
. other; since one great purpose of knowledge is to 
' show us our own defects, follies, and miseries; 
yet, whatever "be the reason, we find none more sub- 
ject to this fault, than those whose course of life 
ought more particularly to exempt them from it» 

For the suppression of this vain conceit, so in^ 
jurious to the professors of learning, many con- 
siderations might be added to those which have 
already been drawn from its effects. The reasons, 
indeed, why every man should be humble, are in- 
separably connected with human nature \ for what 
can any man see, either within or without himself* 
that does not aftbrd him some reiisou to remark 
his own ignorance, imbecility, and meanness ? But 
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on these reflections it is less proper to insist, be- 
cause they have been explsnned already by almost 
every writer upon moral and religious duties, and ' 
because, in reality, the pride which requires our 
chief caution, is not so much absolute, as eompara- 
tive. No man so much values himself upon- the 
general prerogatives of human nature, as upon his 
own peculiar superiority to other men; nor will 
he, therefore, be humbled, by being told of -the 
ignorance, the weakness, and wickedness of hu- 
manity; for he is satisfied with being accounted 
one of the most knowing, among the ignorant; the 
most, able, among the weak ; and the most vir- 
tuous, among the wicked. 

The pride of the learned, therefore, can only be 
repressed by showing, what, indeed, might easily 
be shown, that it is not justifiable, even upon com->' 
parison vtith the rest of men ; for, without urging 
any thing in derogation from the dignity and im- 
portance of learning in general, which must always, 
either immediately, or, by the intervention ofotheis, 
govern the world ; it will be found, that they who 
are most disposed to be swelled to haughtiness by 
their own attainments, are generally so far from^ 
having any just claim to the superiority which 
they exert, that they are betrayed to vanity by ig-. 
nwance ; and are pleased with themselves, as a hind 
with his cottage, not because, upon inquiry, they 
are convinced of the reasonableness of the prefer- 
ence, but because they overvalue the little they 
possess, for want of knowing its littleness ; and are 
contented with their own state, as a blind man 
feels no loss from the absence o€ \)«:%?QkXN« ^^x 
needs there any other prooC of lYie ot\%\\i oi "^^ 
fetwjr pride, than that it is cUeA^ X<i >» Vs«»a. 
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amongst those who have secluded themselves fr< 
Cl^e world, in pursuit of petty inquiries and triv 
studies. 

To such men it should be recommended, tl 
before they suffer themselves to fix the rule 
their own accomplishments, and look down 
others ^th contempt, they should enjoin the 
sdves to spend some time in' inquiring into th 
own pretensions ; and consider who they are whi 
they despise, and for what reason they sui 
themselves to indulge the arrogance of contem 
Such an examination will soon drive back the ] 
dant to his college, with juster conceptions, s 
with humbler sentiments: for he will find tl 
those whom he imagined so much below his o 
exaltation, often flourish in the esteem of the woi 
while he himself is unknovni ; and teaching th 
arts, by which society is supported, and on wh 
the happiness of the world depends ; while he 
pleasing himself with idle amusements, and wast: 
his life upon questions, of which very few desire i 
solution. 

But if this method of obtaining humility 
ineffectual, he may, however, establish' it u] 
more strong and lasting principles, by apply 
himself to the duties of religion, and the word 
God; that sacred and inscrutable word, wh 
will show him the inefficacy of all other knowled 
and those duties, which will imprint upon his mi 
that he best understand^} the sacred writings ¥ 
most carefully obeys them. Thus will humility 
a firm and lasting basis, by annihilation of 
empty distinctions and petty competitions, by she 
iagg that " one thing ooi^ \& Becesi»dsiC* ^^oilt 

'^ GW w aU in all," 
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I CORINTHIANS, CHAPTER 3U. VER8B 28. - 

4Ut a man examine himsel/, and to let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of that cup, 

yraiNO is more freqaently injnrioQS to religion^ 
oiore dangeroas to mankind, than the practice 
adding to the divine institutions, and of teaching 
r doctrines the commandments of men. Tlie 
ctrines of the blessed sacrament, which, as they 
B expressed in tlie Holy Scriptures, do not seem 
be very dark or difficult, yet have been so per- 
rted and misrepresented, as to occasion many 
ipntes among men of learning, and many divisions 
the Christian world. In our own church, many 
liglous minds have been filled with groundless 
prehensions, and distracted with unnecessary in- 
detudes, by mistaken notions of the Lord's Sup* 
r. Many have fbrbome to partake of it, because 
ey have not, in thdr own opinion, arrived at that 
free of holiness required to it, which they erro- 
ionsly conceive to be such, as indeed no mere 
■a ever can attain ; a holiness, which conrists in 
tie less than a complete exemption from sin, and 
I miform and unintemipted (A>servanoe of every 
eoept of religion. They fiod themselves unable 
perform this duty without imperfections, and 
erefore they entirely neglect U \ noi con.i3k^«6n%^ 
U the MMme retson is of eqvai fotce iox it^ v^%- 
t of every duty I since none cm ^^^V*^****^^ 
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US, iu this frail state, without lapses, neglige 
aud failings; and that God will accept mife 
repentance, sincere intentions, and earnest ei 
Tours, though entangled with many frailties. - 
do not consider that the participation of the s 
ment is a duty enjoined all Christians, thooj 
do not rise to equal degrees of virtue, and, by 
sequence, that many must be admitted to the 
table who have not reached the utmost heig] 
religious excellence. Heaven itself will be a 
^ble to many who died in their struggles wit! 
in their endeavours after virtue, and the begii 
of a new life : and surely they are not to be esc 
from commemorating the sufferings of our Sai 
in a Christian congregation, who would not be 
from heaven, from the assemblies of s^tSj 
the choirs of angels. 

There are some who neglect this duty, as 
omit others, not from scruples of melandioly 
or mistaken severity, but from supineness and 
lessn'esfl, or an opinion that this precept is lei 
cesjjary to be observed, than some others deli' 
by the same authority. 

Many other notions, not well grounded, o 
pable of proof, are entertained of this institut 
which I shall endeavour, without giving a pai 
lar account of them, to obviate and supprea 
showing. 

First, What is the nature and end of this i 
tution according to the Scriptures. 

Secondly; What are the obligations which en 
the duty of communion. And, 
Thirdly, What things are Tec^o^xeii <A ^^csedl 
come to the Lord's Supper. 
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First, I propose to lay before yoa the nature 
and eud of this institiition according to the Scrip* 
tnres. 

The account of the first Institution of this sacnw 
ment is thas delivered by the evangelist (Lnke, 
chap. xxii. v. 19.) " And he toolc bread, and gave 
thanlcs, and bralce it, and gave it unto them, say- 
ing. This is my body which is given for you ; tliit 
do in remembrance of me. Lilc'ewise also' the cap 
after supper, saying. This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood, which is shed for you." This 
narration is repeated in the epistle to the Corin- 
tUaits, with this comment or explanation : ** As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
sliow the Lord's death till he come." From these 
passages compared, then, it appears, that this sacnu 
ment is a representation of the death of onr Saviour, 
appointed by himself, to be celebrated by all his 
followers, in all ages ; to the end that by comme- 
morating his sufferings in a solemn and public 
manner, they might declare ^tlieir confidence in his 
merits, their belief of his mission, and tbdr adiie- 
rence to his religion. 

It has likewise a tendency to increase this con- 
fidence, confirm this belief, and establish this ad- 
herence, not only by the new strength which every 
idea acquires by a new impression, and which 
every persuasion att^ns by new recollection, ap- 
probation, and meditation ; but likewise by the su- 
pernatural and extiBordinary influences of grace, 
and those blessings which God has annexed to tlie 
doe use of means appointed by himself. ■ 

By commemorating the death of CVvnsX, ^a V>ca 
Bedeemer of the world, we coafess o\» >q«^^ '"^^ 
£»/ ^r why else should we ipcriorm v> «^«s83^ 



jiim, and tu (»■».. 
whidi he has taught us. 

TMs is implied in the word sacrame 
being originally used to signify an oatt 
talcen by the soldiers to their leaders^ is 
use of by the churchy to import a sole 
nushaicen adherence to the fiEdth of Chris 

Thus the nacrainent isalcind of repetitl 
tism, the means whereby we are re-adr 
the commnnion of the church of Chris 
have, by sin, been separated from it; fr 
and much more any habit or course of s 
tinned, is, according to the diflerent 
guilt, an apostasy or defection from 
as it is a breach of those conditions 
we l)ecame his followers; and he tl 
condition of a covenant, dissolves i 
**aviiisr^ therefore, brolcen the covenf 
• — »or. we lose the T 
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entrance into the society of the church, and the 
act by which we are restored to the benefita of oor 
Saviour's death, upon performance of the terms 
prescribed by him. 

So that this sacrament is a solemn ratification 
of a covenant renewed; by which, after having 
alienated ourselves from Christ by tiny we are re- 
stored, upon our repentance and reformation, to 
pardon and favour, and the certain hopes of ever» 
lasting life. 

When we that enter upon a new life by a so- 
lemn, delilierate, and serious dedication of ourselves 
to a more exact and vigilant service of God, and' 
oblige ourselves to the duties of piety by this sa- 
crament, we may hope to obtain, by fervent and 
humble prayer, such assistances from God, as may 
enable us to perform those engagements, which 
we have entered into by his command, and in the 
manner appointed by him; always remembering, 
that we must use our own endeavours, and exert 
our utmost natural powers; for God only coope- 
rates with the diligent and the watchful. We 
must avoid sin, by avoiding those occasions which 
betray us to it ; and as we pray that we may not 
lie led, we must be cautious of leading ourselveiy 
into temptation. 

All sin that is committed by Christians, is com- 
mitted either through an absolute (orgetfulness of 
God, for the time in which the inordinate passion, 
of whatever Icind it be, predominates and prevails ; 
or because, if the ideas of God and religion were 
present to our minds, they were not strong enough 
to overcome and suppress the de«Vc«& «va.XA^>v\ 
§ome pleasiDg, or the appvebeuaXoiA n2«fc^\fi ^****^ 
iarribh object I bo tliat, eiihex tXi^ Vw^ « ^^»* ^ 
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temporal good or evil were more powerful t 
the love or fear of God. 

All ideas influeuce our condact mth more or 
force^ as they are more or less strongly impi:€i 
upon the mind ; aud they are . impressed n 
Strongly, as they are more frequently recoUecte 
renewed. For every idea, whether of love, f 
grief, or any other passion, loses its force by tii 
and, unless revived by accident or voluntary m 
ta^on, will at last vanish. But by dwelling u| 
and indulging any idea, we may increase its effii 
and force, make it, by degrees, predominant in 
floul, and raise it to an ascendant over our passi 
80 that it shall easily overrule those affection 
appetites which formerly tyrannized within us. 

Thus, by a neglect of God's worship and sa 
ments, a man may lose almost all distinction w 
soever of good and evil, aud, having no awe of 
dime power, to oppose his indi nations to wid 
ness, may go forward from crime to crime wit] 
remorse: and he that struggles against vice, 
is often overccAne by powerful temptations, if^ 
stead of giving way to idleness and despair, he < 
ttnnes his resistance, and, by a diligent attendi 
.upon the service and sacraments of the chn 
together with a regular practice of private d( 
tion, endeavours to strengthen his faith, and 
print upon himself an habitual attention to 
laws of God, and a constant sense of his presen 
he will soon find himself able to avoid the snare 
nn ; or, if he fall into them by inadvertency, 
break them. He will find the fear of God g 
superior to the desires of wealth or the lovi 
pleasure ; and, by persisting to frequent the chi 
and sacraments, and thereby to preserve thosci 
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tiiona of piety from "being effaced or weakened, he 
will be able to persevere in a steady practice of viN 
toe, and enjoy the nnspeakable pleasures of a quiet 
e(te3cience« 

Thus it appears, that the blessed sacrament is a 
ccrmmemoration of the death of our Lord ; consie* 
qnently, a declaration of our faith ; and both, natu- 
rally, and by the cooperation of God, the means of 
increasing that faith. And it appears also, that it 
is a renewal of our baptismal vow, after we have 
broken it by siu ; and a renovation of that covenant, 
by which we are adopted the follovrers of Jesns, 
and made partakers of his merits, and the benefits, 
of his death. 

This account has almost anticipated what I pro* 
fessed to treat of 

Secondly, The obligations which enforce the dnty 
of communion. 

For the obligations to any duty must bear pro* 
portion to the importance of it ; and the import- 
ance of a duty must be rated by the efiect which it 
produces or promotes; and, therefore, as the bene- 
fits which we receive from this sacrament have 
been already shown, the necessity of it is vdH't 
dently apparent. 

Bnt we may further enforce this practice upon 
ourselves and others, by considering, first, that it 
is a positive injunction of our blessed Saviour, which, 
therefore, all those who believe in him are bound 
to obey ; that to dispute the usefulness, or caH in 
question the necessity of it, is to reform his rdi- 
^on^ and to set up our own wiftdom Vcl o\)V^^^^ 
U> hit commaada ; and that, to YetoAe \\ieA&fi»aDSk ^\ 
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grace, is to place onr confidence In ( 
strength, and to neglect the assistance of tl 
forter, who came down from Ikearen, aco 
the most true promise of onr blessed Si 
lead the apostles out of darkness and e 
to gnlde them and us into the clear light 
tain knowledge of God, and of his Son Jesi 

If we consider this sacrament as a re 
the TOW of baptism, and the means of n 
ns to God, and restoring ns to a partici 
the merits of onr Savioftr, which we had 
by sin, we shall need no persuasions to a 
oommnuion: for certainly nothing can 
dreadful than to live under the displeasur 
in constant danger of appearing before h 
he is yet nnappeased, and of losing the b 
onr redemption. Whoever he be, whon 
delnded and led away, let him not delay 1 
to his duty, lest some sudden disease sc 
him, and the hand of death cut him off 
from any possibility of reformation, wh 
indolent and voluptuous, irreligious and 
It will be too late to bewail his supine 
lament his folly, when the dreadful and ir 
sentence is past, and the gates .of hell a 
upon him. *' Seek ye the Lord while h 
found; call ye on him while he is near! 
widced forsake his- way, and the nnright 
his thoughts; and let him return unto i 
and he will have mercy on him, and to oui 
he will abundantly pardon." 

But lest, instead of obtaining pardon, i 
rate onr sins, by coming unprepared to 
tabic, let us consider, 
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ly, What is required of them that come to 
i'f Sapper. 

retpect to the preparatory duties requisite 
thy reoeptioD of the sacrameDt, Saint Paul 
this precept, " Let a man examine htm- 
1 80 let him eat of that bread." Which Will 
' explained, by recnrring to what has been 
laid of the nature of the sacrament, 
irtaking of the communion, we declare, in 
t solemn manner, in the presence of Ood 
I, that we hold the faith of Jesus ; that we 
oUowers, who expect eternal salvation fnm 
its; and, therefore, that we engage onr- 

> that obedience to his commands, and that 
4 and regularity of. life, which he requires 
Me who place their confidence in his media- 
e profess, lil^ewise, that we sincerdy and 
repent of those offences l»y which we have 
d ourselves from him ; and that, in conse- 
»f this profession, we uiute ourselves again 
mimunion of the church. 

Dg can be more reasonable, before this so* 
>fession, than that a man examine himself, 
it be true ; whether he really and unfirign- 
)lves to accept the* conditions of salvation 
Q him, and to perform his part of the oo- 
fhich he comes to ratify ; or, whether he 
out to mocit God ; to profess a faith which 
not hold, and a parity which he does not 

> idm at. 

nrms upon which we are to hope, for any 
from the merits of Christ, are faith, re- 
, and subsequent obedience. Theie aie> 
*, the three chief and generaX Yieai^ oi 
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examinitkm. We cannot receive the 
unless we believe in Christ ; because, 
ity we declare onr belief in him, and a 
is an abomination to the Lord. We ca 
, ' it without repentance, because repen 

means by which, after sin, we are r 
God ; and we cannot, without dreadful 
by partaking of the outward tokens o 
lion, declare that we believe God at pei 
souls, when we kno^ that, by the omi 
pentance, we are yet in a state of volni 
tion from him. We cannot receive i 
sincere intention of obedience, because, 
cmrselves his followers, we enter. into 
to o6ey his commandments. We are 
not transiently and carelessly, but frc 
seriously, to ask ourselves, whether wi 
lieve the promises of our Saviour— ^-whi 
pent of our sins — and resolve, for th< 
avoid all those things which God hai 
and practise all those which be has < 
And when any man is convinced that hi 
real resolutions of a new life, let h 
strength and constancy to persevere in 
let him come joyfully to the holy table, 
fidence of pardon, recondliation, ani 
lasting. 

Which that we may all obtain, God oi 
mercy grant, for the merits of Jesus Ch: 
riour! to whom, with the Father ai 
Spirit, three Persons and one God, be 
honour, adoration, and praise, now ai 
Amen, 
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GALATIANS^ CHAPTER VI, VERSE 7. 

tot deceived, God is not mOcked; for whatsoever 
a man soteeth that shall he reap, 

s of the mighty blessings bestowed upon us by 
Christian revelation, is, that we have now a 
ain knowledge of a future state, and of the re- 
■ds and punishments that aw^t us after death, 
I will be adjusted according to our conduct in 
I world. We, on whom the light of the Gospel 
DCS, walk no longer in darkness, doubtful of the 
lefit of good, or the danger of bad actions : we 
iWy that we live and act under the eye of our 
^her and our Judge, by whom nothing is over- 
ked or forgotten, and who, though, to try our 
tdience, he suffers, in the present state of things, 
! same events to happen to the good and to die 
1, will at last certainly distinguish them, by al« 
Akg them difibrent conditions beyond the grave ; 
len it will appear, in the sight of men and of an- 
18, how amiable is godliness, and how odious b 
I ) by the final sentence, which shall bring upon 
m the consequences of his own actions, so as. 
It ^ whatsoever a man shall sow, that shall he 

The ancient heathens, with whose notions we 
B acquainted, how far soever t\ie5 td\^\V^k^ 
rried thifr speculations of moral ot cv^^^^^^^^ 
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on of a future sliite, except 
fictions, which those who considered them tri 
as ridicoloua, or dark conjectures, formed by 
of deep thoughts and great inquiry, but n^ 
in tfaeiuselres, capalile of compelling convlc 
ttor brought at all to [he knowledge trf the grc 
mankind, of those who lived in pleasare and 
ncM, or in solitude aad labour ; they were cod 
to the closet of the Biadcnl, or the school o 
lecturer, and were rer; little diflused among 
boiy or the nilgar, 

lliere is DO reason to wonder, that maey i 
miliea should preiail where there was nothii 
oppose them. When we consider the varloni 
perpetnat temptations of ^ipelile within, w» 
terest withoot ; when we see, thai on sTerj 
there is something that solicits the desires, 
which cannot be innocently obtained; what ce 
then expect, but (hat, notwithstanding all 111 
cniitles of the law, and all ihe ngilance of i 
strates, those that know of no other world 
eagerly make the most of thit, and please themsi 
whenever they can, with rery little regard ti 
right of others ? 

As the staCeof theheathenewasaatateof I 
ness. It must have been a stale likewise of diaoi 
a state of perpetual contest br the goods of 
life, and, by consequence, of perpetual dangi 
those who eboanded, and of temptadon to i 
thai were in vanl. 

The Jews enjoyed a rery ample commnnicatj' 
Ihe ditine will, and had a reli|^on i^]^ ai 
Bpired legislator had prescribed; bat even lo 
nation, the bnly neXuntTttfvm^AnUUT,H 
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quaiDted with the perfections of the true God, was 
the doctrine of a future state so obscurely revealed, 
that it was not necetsarilj/ consequential to the re- 
cept^n or observation of their practical religion. 
The Sadducees, who acknowledged the authority of 
the Mossucal law, yet denied the separate existence 
of the soul — had no expectation of a future state. 
They held that there was no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit. 

This was not in those times the general state of 
the Jewish nation ; the Pharisees held the resnr- 
r^tion, and with them probably far the greater - 
part of the people ; but that any man could be a 
JeWy and yet deny a future state, is a sufficient 
proof that it had not yet been clearly revealed, and 
that it was reserved for the preachers of Christian* 
ity to luring life and immortality to light. In such 
a degree of light they are now placed, that they can 
be denied or doubted no longer, but as the Gospel, 
that shows them, is doubted or denied. It is^ now 
certain that we are here, not in our total, nor in 
our ultimate existence, but in a state of exerdse and 
pi^bation, commanded to qualify ourselves, by ptire 
hearts and virtuous actions, for the ei^oyment of 
future felicity in the presence of God ; and prohi- 
bited to break the laws which his wisdom has given 
us, under the penal sanction of banishment from 
heaven into regions of misery. 

Yet, notwithstanding the express declaration of 
our Saviour, and the constant reference of our 
actions and duties to a future state, throughout the 
whole volume of the New Testament, there are yet, 
as in the apostles' time, men who are de«tS:<i^« 
who aa M if th^ tbooght Qqd ^rona^X^mo^^^-^ 



deluded, and who appear to tv^ . 
ever a man sows, that shall he reap." 

From this important caution, given by the apo- 
stle immediately to those whom he was then direct- 
ing, and -consequently to all professors of the reli- 
gion of Christ, occasion may be taken to consider. 

First, How sinners are ** deceived." 
Secondly, How certain it is, that " God b not 

mocked." 
Thirdly, In what sense it is to be understood 

that " whatsoever a man sows, that shall he reap.' 

In examining, first, how sinners are deceived, i 

will immediately occur to us, that no man is de 

ceived to his damnation but by the devil himseli 

The subtleties of the devil are undoubtedly many 

he has probably the power of presenting opportnni 

ties of sin, and at the same time' of inflaming thi 

passions, of suggesting evil desires, and interrupt 

ing holy meditations ; but his power is so limits 

by the Governor of the universe, that he cannot hur 

us without our own consent ; his power is but lik 

that of a wicked companion, who may solicit us t 

crimes or follies, but with whom we feel no neces 

sity of complying : he therefore that yields to temp 

tation has the greater part in his own destruction 

he has been warned of his danger, he has bee 

taught his duty; and if these warnings and instmc 

tions have had no effect, he may be s^d voluntaril 

to desert the right way, and not so much to be dc 

ceived by another, as to deceive himself. 

Of self-deceit, in the great business of our livo 
there are various modes. T\kft tax ^sKAXex part < 
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mankind deceive themselves by willing negligence, 
by refusing, to think on their real state, lest such 
thoughts should trouble their qtiiet or interrupt 
their pursuits. To live religiously, b to walk, not 
by sight, but by faith ; to act in confidence of things 
unseen, in hope of future recompense, and in fear 
of future punishment. To abstract the thoughts 
from things spiritual is not' difficult ; things future ' 
do not obtrude themselves upon the senses, and 
therefore easily g^ve way to external objects. He 
that is willing to forget religion may quickly lose it ; 
and that most men are willing to forget it, expe- . 
rience informs us. If we look into the gay or the 
busy world, we'see every eye directed towards plea- 
sure or advantage, and every hour filled with ex- 
pectation, or occupied by employment; and day 
passed after day in the enjoyment of success, or the * 
vexation of disappointment. 

Nor is it true only of men who are engaged in 
enterprises of hazard, which restrain the faculties 
to the utmost, and keep attention always upon the 
stretch. Religion is not only neglected by the pro- 
jector and adventurer, by men who suspend their 
happiness on the slende;* thread of artifice, or stand 
tottering upon the goiut of chance. For, if we visit 
the most cool and regular parts of the community ; if 
we turn our eye to the farm or to the shop, where 
one year glides uniformly after another, and nothing 
new or important is either expected or dreaded; 
yet still the same indifference about eternity will be 
found. Tljere is no interest so small, nor engage- 
ment so siigl^t, but that, if it be followed and ex- 
panded, it may be sufficient to Yefti^ t«^\%vq»xv wsx ^"^ 
the thoughts. Many men ma^ \)e oXwftn^^, "p*^ 
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but go on^ neither self-approved Dor self-conde 
ed ; not endeavouring after any excellence, noi 
forming any vicious practice or irregular de; 
They have no care of futurity, neither is Go 
all their thoughts ; they direct none of their act 
to his glory ; they do nothing with the hope of f 
sing ; they avoid nothing for the fear of oflfen^ 
him. Those men want not much of being religic 
they have nothing more than casual views to 
form; and, from being peaceable and tempe 
heathens, might, if they would once awalcei 
their eternal interest, become pious and exemp 
Christians. But let them not be deceived ; \ 
cannot suppose that Ood will accept him who n< 
wished to be accepted by him, or made his will 
rule of action. 
Others there are, who, without attending to 
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that *' Qod in not mocked ;" he will not he worship- 
ped nor obeyed hut according to his own laws. 

The mode of self-deception which prevails mos^ 
in the world, and by which the greatest number oi 
souls is at last betrayed to destruction, is the att 
which we are all too apt to practise, of putting hg 
from us the evil day, of setting the hour of deatk^ 
and the day of account, at a great distance^ 

That death is certain, every one knows ; nor is 
it less known,' that life is destroyed, at all ages, by 
a thousand causes ; that the strong and the vigoroui 
are liable to diseases, and that caution and tempe- 
rance i^ord no security against the final stroke. 
Yet, as the thought of dissolution is dreadful, we 
do not willingly admit it ; the desire of-Iife is con- 
nected with animation ; every living being shrinks 
from his destruction : to wish, and to hope, are 
never far asunder ; as we wish for long Ufe, we 
hope that our wishes will be granted ; and what we 
hope, we either believe, or do not examine. So 
tenaciously does our credulity lay hold of life, that 
St is rare to find any man so old, as not to expect an 
addition to his years ; or so far wasted and enfeebled 
with disease, as not to flatter himself with hopes of 
recovery. 

To those who procrastinate amendment in hopes 
of better opportunities in future time, it is too often 
viuoly urged by the preacher, and vainly suggested 
by a thousand examples, that the hour of death is 
uncertain. This, which ought to be the cause of 
their terror, is the ground of thdr hope ; that, as 
death is uncertain, it may be distant. This uneer- 
tidnty is, lo eflect, the great so^^iV ^ id&it'^J^D^tf^ 
system of Ufe. The to93el niho ^«4 ^«iiA«t^\A^ 
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purchased an estate, to which he intended seme 
time to retire; or built a house, which he was 
hereafter, to inhabit; and planted gardens and 
groFes, that, in a certain number of years, were to 
supply delicacies to his feasts, and shades to his 
meditations. He is snatched away, and has left his 
Resigns and his labours to others. 

As men please themselves with felidties to be en- 
joyed in the days of leisure and retreat ; so, among 
these felicities,- it is not uncommon to design a re- 
^ formation of life, and a course of piety. Among the - 
more enlightened and judicious part of mankind, 
there are many who live in a continual disapproba- 
tion of their own conduct, who know, that they do 
every day what they ought to Jeave undone, and 
every day leave undone what they ought to do ; and 
who therefore consider themselves as living under 
the divine displeasure, in a state in which it would 
be very dangerous to die. Such men answer the 
reproaches of conscience with sincerity and inten- 
tion of performance, but which they consider as 
debts to be discharged -at some remote time. They 
neither sin with stypid negligence, nor with impious 
defiance of the divine laws ; they fear the punish- 
ments denounced against sin, but pacify their 
anxiety with possibilities of repentance, and with a 
plan of life to be led according to the strict precepts 
of religion, and to be closed at last by a death 
softened by holy consolations. Projects of future 
piety are perhaps not less common than of future 
pleasure, and are, as there is reason to fear, not 
less commonly interrupted ; with this dreadful dif- 
ference, that he who misses his intended pleasure, 
escapes a disappointment ; but he who is cut off 
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»efore the season t)f repentance, is exposed to the 
'engeance of an angry God. 

Whoever has been ddnded by this InfatsatiODy 
ind has hitherto neglected those duties which he 
ntends some time to perform, is admonished, by 
lU the principles of pmdence, and all the course of 
lature, to consider, how much he ^ntares, and 
with 1m>w little probability in his fftvonr. The oon* 
innance of life, though, Ulce all other things, ad- 
justed by Providence, may be properly considered by 
18 casual ; and wisdom always directs us, not to 
tove that to chance which may be made certidn, 
ind not to venture any thing upon chance which it 
nrill much hurt us to lose. 

He who, accused by his consdence of katdtnal 
iiiobedience, defers his reformation, apparently 
lasves his soul in the power of chance. We are ia 
vU possession of the pretent moment : let the pre* 
mU moment be improved ; let that which mutt ne- 
Wiarily be done some time be no longer negleetcd. 
et us remember, that if our lot should fsU other- 
lie than we suppose ; if we are of the number «f 
em to whom length of life is not granted ; we 
le what can never be recovered, and what will 
ler be recompensed, the mercy of Qod and tiie 
I of futurity. 

liat long life is not commonly granted, is suffix 
(dy apparent ; for life is called long, not as be- 
at its greatest length, of much duration, but as 
{ longer than common. Since, therefore, the 
non condition of man is not to live long, we 
no reason to conclude that what happens to 
fill happen to us. . 

«2 
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But to abate our confidence in our own resolu- 
tions, it is to be remembered, that though we 
should arrive at the great year destined for the 
change Qf life, it fs by no means certain that we 
shall effect what we have purposed. Age is shack- 
led with infirmity and diseases. Immediate pm 
and present vexation will then do what amusement 
and gaiety did before ; will enchain the attention, 
and occupy the thoughts, and leavft little vacancy 
for the past or future. Whoever suffers great pain, 
has no other care than to obtain ease ; and if ease 
is for a time obtained, he values it too much, to 
lessen it by painful reflection. 

Neither is an efficacious repentance so easy a 
work, as that we may be sure of performing it at 
the time appointed by ourselves. The longer habits 
have been indulged, the more imperious they be- 
come ; it is not by bidding them to be gone, that 
we can at once dismiss them :, they may be sup. 
pressed and. lie dormant for a time, and resume 
their force, at an unexpected moment, by some 
sudden temptation ; they can be subdued only by 
continued caution and repeated conflicts. 

The longer sin has been indulged, the more irk- 
some will be the retrospect of life. So much un« 
easiness will be suffered, at the review of years spent 
in vicious enjoyment, that there is reason to fear, 
lest that delay, which began in the love of pleasure, 
will be continued for fear of pain. 

Neither is it certain, that the grace, without 
which no man can correct his own corruption, when 
it has been offered and refused, will be offered 
agsdn ; or that he who stopped his ears agtunst the 
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first call, will be vouchsafed a second. He cannot 
expect to be received among the servants of God, 
who will obey him only sit his own time ; for such 
presumption is, in some degree, a mockery of God ; 
and we are to consider. 

Secondly, How certain it Is, that ** God is not 
mocked." 

God is not mocked in any sense. He will not be 
mocked with counterfeit piety, he will not be mock- 
ed with idle resolutions; but the sense in which 
the text declares that God is not mocked, seems to 
be, that God will not suffer his decrees' to be invali- 
dated ; he will .not leave his promises unfulfilled, 
nor his threats unexecuted. And this will easily 
appear, if we consider, that promises and threats 
can oidy )>ecome ineffectual by change of mind, or 
want of power. God cannot change his will ; " he 
is not a man that he should repent ;" what he has 
spoken will surely come to pass. Neither can he 
want power to execute his purposes : he who spoke, 
and the world was made, can speak again, and it 
will perish. Grod*s " arm is not shortened, that he 
cannot save ;" neither is it shortened, that he can- 
Bot punish ; and that he will do to every man ac- 
cording to his works, will be shown, when we have 
considered. 

Thirdly, In what sense it is to be understood, 
that *' whatsoever a man sows, tliat shall he reap."- 

To sow and to reap are figurative terms. To 
sow, signifies to act ; and to reap, is to receive the. 
product' of our actions. As tvo m%a ci^tl ^yorvi ^^^ 
sort of grain, and reap anotbeT,\ti lYifc ox^voarj -^xo- 
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1 PETER, CHAP. III. VERSE 8. 

Fmalfyy be pe all of one mind, having compa$mn 
one of another, love as brethren, be pHifkil, he 
courteoue. 

The apostle, directing this epistle to the new con- 
Terts scattered over the proTinces of Asia, having 
laid before them the great advantage of the rdigiou 
which they had embraced, no less than the salvation 
of their sonls, and the high price for which thejT 
were redeemed, the precious blood of Christ ; pro* 
ceeds to explain to them what is required by their 
new profession. He reminds them, that they live 
among the heathen, of whom it must necessarily be 
supposed, that every one watched their conduct with 
suspicions vigilance ; and that it is their duty to re- 
commend right belief by virtuous practice; that 
their ea^ample, as well as their arguments, may 
propagate the truth. 

In this course of instruction, he first mentions 
the civil relation of governors and subjects ; and 
enjoins them to honour the supreme magistrate, 
and to respect all subordinate authority, which is 
established for the preservation of order, and the 
administration of justice. He then descends to 
domestic connexions, and recommends to serx-ants 
obedience and patience, and to \i\i%Y»\w^% ^vs.^^v?^'^ 
their relative andVespecUvt doX\eft\ Xo \\\ife\»sA» 
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those who thought differently should live in peace ; 
that contradiction should not exasperate the dis- 
putants, or that the heat should end with the con- 
troversy ; and that the opposition of party (for snch . 
there must sometimes be) should not canker the 
private thoughts, or raise personal hatred or insi- 
dious enmity. He required that they should be all 
of one moral mind, that they should all wish and 
promote the happiness of each other, that the dan- 
ger of a Christian should be a common cause, and 
that no one should wish for advantage by the mis- 
carriage of another. 

To suppose that there should, in any community, 
be no difference of opinion, is to suppose all, of 
whom that community consists, to be wise alilce, 
which cannot happen ; or that the understanding 
of one part is submitted to that of another, which, 
however, would not produce uniformity of opinion, 
bat only of profession ; and is, in important ques- 
tions, contrary to that sincerity and integrity which 
tmth requires, and an infraction of that liberty 
which reason allows. But that men of different 
)pliiions should live at peace, is the true effect of 
bat humility, which makes each esteem others 
etter thau himself, and of that moderation, which 
!a8on approves and charity commands. Be ye, 

erefore, all of one mind ; let charity be the pre- 

minant and universal principle that pervades your 

»^ and regulates your actions. 

econdly. They are directed by the apostle, to live 
Hen which have compassion one of another. 
htf word which is rendered Aa«ing comij^aMnoii^ 
9 to indnde a greater latUu^ ot tSi^^d»&s2i«^> 
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than the word compassion commonly obtains. Com^ 
passion is not used, but in the sense of tender re> 
gard to the uuhappiness of another. But the term 
used by St. Peter may mean mutually feeling for 
each other, receiving the same impressions from the 
same things ; and this sense seems to be -given it 
by one of the translators (Castalio). The precept 
will then be connected and consequential ; " Be all 
of one mind, each feeling, by sympathy, the affec- 
tions of another." 

Sympathy, the quality recommended in the t«zt, 
as it has been now explained, is the great source 
of social happiness. . To gain affection, and to pre- 
seiTe~ concord, it is necessary not only to mourn 
with those that mourn, but to rejoice with them 
that rejoice. 

To feel sincere smd honest joy at the success of 
'another, though it is necessary to true friendah^), 
is, perhaps, neither very common nor very easy. 
There is in every mind, implanted by nature, a de- 
sire of superiority, which counteracts the pleasure 
which the sight of success and happiness ought 
always to impart. Between men of bqnal conditifHiy 
and, therefore, willingly consulting with each other» 
any flow of fortune, which produces inequality, 
makes him who is left behind look with less content 
on his own condition, and with less kindness ou 
him who has reduced him to inferiority. The ad- 
vancement of a superior gives pain, bf increasing 
that distance, by difference of station, which was 
thought already greater than could be claimed by 
any difierence ; and the rise of an inferior exdtes 
jealousy, lest he that went bef<N« should be orer- 
taken bv his follower. As cruelty looks upon mi* 
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ery without partaking pain, so envy beholds in- 
rease^ of happiness without partaking joy. 
Envy and cruelty, the most hateful passions of * 
be human breast, are both counteracted by this 
(Tecept, which commanded the Christians of Asia, 
ad now commands us, who succeed them in the 
irofession of the same futh, and the consciousness 
f the same frailties, to feel one for another. He 
rfaose mind is so harmonized to the interest of his 
leighbour, that good and evil are common ^o them 
otb, will neither obstruct his rise, nor insult his 
ill; but will be willing to cooperate with him 
hvOugh all the vicissitudes of life and dispensations 
f Providence ; to honour him that is exalted, to 
dp him that is depressed. He will control ail 
bose - emotions which comparison produces; he 
HU not consider himself as made poorer by an- 
ther's wealth, or richer by another's poverty; he' 
rill look, without malignity, upon superiority, ei- 
tier external or intellectual ; he will be willing to 
iam of those that excel in wisdom, and receive 
ntruction with thankfulness ; he will be willing to 
opart his knowledge, without fearing lest he 
boald impair his own importance, by the improve* 
lent of his hearer. 

*How much this generous sympathy would con- 
Dce to the comfort and stability of life, a little 
onsideration will convince us. Whence are all 
he arts of slanders and depreciation, but from our 
nwillingness to see others greater, or ^iser, or 
appier, -than ourselves ? Whence^s a great part of 
lie splendour, and all the ostentation of high rank, 
Bt to receive pleasure ^m the coulemvVaxS»<OL ^ 
^wse who cannot attain digmty ttnd tv^tib> ^x n>^ 
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pleasures as the apostle warns tlM 
indulge. 

Thirdly, In pursuance of his ii 
one mind, and to sympathize one 
directs them, " to love as brethrei 
of the brethren. (Hammond.) 
establish a^pecies of fraternity a 
that, as they have all one fiuth, i 
one interest, and consider them 
that must prosper, or suffer, all tc 
whatever may befall, dther of g( 
highest degree of friendship is call 
and the term by which man is en 
the language of the Gospel, is t 
brother. We are all brethren by 
* lation to the universal Father ; bi 
often forgotten amongst the conti 
and opposition of passions, which 
of the world, Ambition has e 
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ntSB, which natnraUy arises from some common 
relation. We are brothers as we are men ; we are 
again brothers as we are Christians : as men, we 
are brothers by natural necessity; bat, as Chris- 
tians, we are brothers by roluntary choice, and are, 
therefore, under an apparent obligation to fulfil the 
reiation ; first, as it is established by our Creator, 
and, aftefwards, as it is chosen by ourselves. To 
have the same opinions naturally produces Idnd- 
ness, even when these opinions have no conse- 
quence ; because we rejoice to find our sentiments 
approved by the judgment of another. But those 
who concur in Christianity, have; by that agreement 
in principles, an opportunity of more than specu- 
lative Jkindness ; they may help forward the salva- 
tion of each other, by counsel or by reproof, by ex- 
hortation, by example ; they may recall each other 
from deviations, they may excite each other to good 
works. 

Charity, or universal love, is named by Saint 
PaiU) as the greatest and most illustrious of Chris- 
tian virtues ; and our Saviour himself has told us, 
that by this it shall be known that we are his dis- 
ciples, if we love one another. £rery affection 
of the soul exerts itself more strongly at the ap- 
iwoach of itsr proper object. Christians particu- 
larly love one another, because they can confer and 
rooeive spiritual benefits. They are, indeed, to love 
ail men ; and how much the primitive preachers of 
the Gospiel loved those that differed from them, 
they sufficiently shdwed, when they incurred death 
hf their endeavours to make them Christians. This 
is the extent of evangelical love j to bring into the 
light of truth those who are in darkness, and to 
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Fourthly, To be pitifal; not 
or scomf^y on the miseries 
apply such consolation and assist 
puts into our power. 

To attempt an enumeration 
tunities which may occur for tli 
would be to form a catalogue of \ 
human nature is exposed, to cot 
sibilities of calamity, and recoui 
of tiiue, the pains of disease, tht 
and the mischiefs of malevoleno 

Wherever the eye is turned, ii 
and there is much which it se 
plaints are heard, and there are i 
complaint. The external acts o: 
hungry, to clothe the naked, ai 
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uuderstaudings perplexed with scruples^ there are 
consciences tormented- with guilt ; nor can any 
greater benefit be conferred, than that of settling 
doubts or comforting despair, and restoring a dis- 
quieted soul to hope and tranquillity. 

The duty of commiseration is so strongly pressed 
by the Gospel, that none deny its obligation. But, 
as the measures of beneficence are left undefined, 
every man necessarily determines for himself whe- 
ther he has contributed his share to the necessities 
of others ; and, amidst the general depi-avity of the 
world, it can be no wonder, if there are found some 
who tax themselres very lightly, and are satisfied 
with giving very little. 

Some readily find out, that where there is distress 
there is vice, and easily discover the crivae of feed- 
ing the lazy or encouraging the dissolute. To pro- 
mote vice is certainly unlawful ; btit we do not al- 
ways encourage vice when we relieve the vicious. 
It is sutfident that our brother is in want ; by which 
way he brought his want upon him, let us not too 
curiously inquire. We likewise are sinners. In 
cases undoubted and notorious, some caution may 
be properly used, that charity be not perverted; 
bat no man is so bad as to lose his title to Christian 
kindness. If a bad man be suffered to perish, how 
shall he repent ? 

Not more justifiable is the omission of duty, 
which proceeds from an expectation of better op- 
portunities, or more pressing exigencies. Of such 
excuses, or of such purposes, there can be no end. 
Delay not till to-morrow what thou mayest do to- 
day I A good work is new in thy power ; be quick, 
and perform U 1 By thjf refusal^ others may be dis- 
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Fifthly, To be courteoas. 

For courteous some sabstitute 
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away from error and wickedness ; it is the apostle's 
precept, that they be courteous, that they accom- 
modate themsdves, as far as innocence allows, to 
the will of others ; that they should practise all 
the established modes of civility, seize all occa- 
sions of cultivating kindness, and live with the 
rest of the world with an amicable reciprocation 
of cursory civility; that Christianity might not 
be accused of making men less cheerful as com- 
panions, less sociable as neighbours, or less useful 
as friends. 

Such is the system of- domestic virtue which 
the apostle recommends. His wofds are few, 
but their meaning is sufficient to fill the greater 
part of the circle of life. Let us remember to 
be all of one mind, so as to grieve and rejoice 
together; to confirm, by constant benevolence, 
that brotherhood, which creation and redemption 
have constituted ! Let us commiserate and relieve 
affliction » and endear ourselves by general gen- 
tleoess and affability t it will from hence soon 
appear bow much goodness is to be loved, and 
how much human nature is meliorated by reli- 

ffinn. 
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piness, that experience never couviuces us of our 
impotence; and, indeed, our miscarriages miglit 
be reasonably enough imputed by us to our own 
unskilfiilness or ignorance, if we were able to de- 

' rive intelligence from no experience but our owo« 
But surely we may be content to credit the general: 
voice of mankind, complaining incessantly of gene- 
ral infelicity ; and when we see the restlessness of 
the young, and the peevishness of the old ; when 
we find the daring and the active combating mi- 
sery, and the calm and humble lamenting it ; when 
the vigorous are exhausting themselves in struggles 
with their own condition, and the old and the wise 
retiring from the contest in weariness and despond- 
ency; we may be content at last to conclude, that 
if happiness had beeiv to be found, some woalcl 
have found it, and that it is vain to search longer 
for what all have missed. 

But thongh oi^r oVadnacy should hold outagsunst 
common experience and common authority, it 
might, at least, give way to the declaration of So- 
lomon, who has left this testimony to succeediug 
ages ; that all human pursuits and labours ace 
vanity. From the like conclusion, made by other 
. men, we may escape, by considering that their 
^experience was small, and tkeir power narrow; 
that they pronounced -with confidence upon that 
which they could not know ; and that many plea* 

r sures might be above their reach, and many more 
beyond their observatiop : they may be considered 
as uttering the dictates of discontent, rather than . 
persuasion ; and as speaking, not so much of the 
general state of things, as of the\t oviu ti^'ax^^^xA 
th^r awn situatimu 
VOL, f. ^^ 
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may not be transmitted to as without its proper 
nse, let as diligently consider, 

' First, In what sense we are to understand that 
aU is vanity. 

Secondly, How far the conviction, that all is 
vanity, ought to influence the conduct of life. 

TMfdly, What consequences the serious and re- 
ligions mind may deduce from the position, that 
all is vanity. . 

• f * 

When we examine, first, in what sense we are 
to understand that all is vanity, we must remem- 
ber, that the preacher is not speaking- of religious 
practices, or of any actions immediately commanded 
by God, or directly, referred to him ; bat of such 
enqiloyments as we pursue by choice, and such 
works as we perform in hopes of a recompense in 
thei present life; such as flatter the imagination 
with pleasing scenes, and probable increase of tem- 
poral felicity; of this he determines that all is 
Tanity, and every hour confirms his determination. 

The event of all human endeavours is uncertain. 
He that plants may gather no fruit ; he that sows 
may reap no harvest. Even the most simple ope- 
rations are liable to miscarriage, from causes 
which we cannot foresee ; and, if we could foresee 
tliem, cannot prevent. What can be more vain 
than the confidence of man, when the annual pro- 
vision made for the support of life is not only 
exposed to the uncertainty of weather, and the 
variation of the sky, but lies at the mercY of tb& 
reptiles of the earth or the Insecta oi tVift ^x '^ ^^V^ 
js/ii and the wind he cannot comoittaQiS iDck&ciftffK* 
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>ut those rules are themselves but vanities. They 
ire difficult to be observed, and, though observec^ 
ure uncertain in the effect. < 

The laboura of ^an are not only uncertain but 
mperfect. If we. perform what we designed, we 
fet do not obtain what we expected.' 'What ap* 
seared great when we desired it, seems little when 
t Is attained^ the wish is still unsatisfied, and 
lomething alv^ays remains behind, without which 
;lie gratification is incomplete. He that rises 'to 
pieatness, finds himself in danger : he that obtains 
iiches, perceives that he cannot gain esteem : he 
hat is caressed, sees interest lurking under liind* 
less : and he that hears hjs own praises, suspects 
;liat he is flattered. Discontent and doubt are 
ilways pursuing us. Our endeavours end without 
)erformance, and performance ends without satis* 
action. i i 

But, since this uncertainty and imperfection Is 
he lot which our Creator has appointed for us, 
ve are to inquire. 

Secondly, How far the conviction, that all if 
'ftpity, ought to influence the conduct of life» 

Human actions may be distinguished into various 
lasses. Some are actions of duty, which can never 
)e vain, because God will reward them : yet tliese 
ictionff, considered as terminating in this world, 
vill often produce vexation. It is our duty to ad- 
nonish the vicious, to instruct the ignorant, and 
■elieve the poor ; and our admonitions will, some- 
imes, produce anger instead of amendment ; our 
nstructions will be, sometimes, bestoNv^^ ^V^xk 
he jpervene, the stupid, andtYke\TkBUeii^^\^i^^ 

h2 
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uess that never can be complete, for we can always 
imagine more than we possess. All social pleasures . 
pnt us more or less in the power of others, who - 
sometimes cannot, and sometimes will not, please 
us. Conversations of argument often end in bitter- 
ness of controversy ; and conversations of mirth, 
in petulance and folly. Friendship is violated by 
interest or broken by passion, and benevolence 
finds its kindness bestowed on the worthless and 
ungrateful. 

But most certain is the disappointment of him 
who places his happiness in comparative good, and 
considers, not what he himself wants, but what 
others have. The delight of eminence must, by 
its own nature, be rare ; because he that is emi« 
nent must have many below him ; and therefore, 
if we suppose such desires general, as very ge- 
neral they are, the happinesi of a few must arise 
from the misery of many, H^ that places his de- 
light in the extent of his renown, is, in some 
degree, at the mercy of every tongue ; not only 
malevolence, but indifference, may disturb him ; and 
he may be pained, not only by those who speak ill, 
but by those, likewise, that say nothing. 

As every engine Of artificial metion,^ it consists 
of more parts, is in more danger of deficience and 
disorder ; so every effect, as it requires the agency 
of greater numbers, is more likely to fail. Yet 
what pleasure is granted to man, beyond the gross 
gratifications of sense, common to him with other 
aiiimals, that does not demand the help of others, 
and the help of greater numbers, as the pleasure is 
sublimated and enlarged ? And since %\kcVi v& \}q& 
coD»tHutitfa oftbiogB, that whatever c«si ^n«. \^«s\- 



all the inhabitants of the earth pe 
bnt, when it U considered that the b 
man is to counteract the purpose 
man, it will appear, that universal 
contribute much to universal happir 
that contend, one must necessarily 
and he that prevails never has his h 
to bis wish, bnt fin^l that he has b 
for that which cannot satisfy, and 
contest where even victory is vanity 
What, then, is the influence whicl 
ef this unwelcome truth ought to 
conduct ? It ought to teach us bun 
and diffidence. When we consider 
know of the distant consequence o 
tions, how little the greatest person 
protect us from misfortune, bow m 
noH-Anrp Hf*npnds noon the favour 
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are for a time content to be counted his inferiors ; 
he has no authority in himself; be is only able to 
control some by the help of others. If dependence 
be a state of humiliation, every man has reason to 
be humble, for every man is dependent. 

But, however pleasing these considerations may 
be, however unequal our condition Is to all our 
wishes or conceptions, we are not to admit impa- 
tience into our bosoms, or increase the evils of life 
by tain throbs of discontent. To live in a world 
where all is vanity, has been decreed by our Crea^ 
tor to be the lot of man— a. lot which we cannot"* 
alter by murmuring, but may soften by submission* 

The consideration of the vanity of all human 
puri)08es and prqjects, deeply impressed upon the 
mind, necessarily produces that diffidence in all 
worldly good, which is necessary to the regulation 
of our passions and the security of our innocence. 
In a smooth course of prosperity, an unobstructed 
progression from wish to wish, while the success ' 
of one design facilitates another, and 'the opening . 
prospect of life shows pleasures at a distance ; to 
conclude that the passage will be always dear, and 
that the delights wluch solicit from far, will, when 
they are attained, fill the soul with enjoyments, 
must necessarily produce violent desires and eager 
pursuits, contempt of those that are behind, and 
malignity to those that are before : but the ftiU 
persuasion that all earthly good is uncertain in the 
attainment, and unstable in the possession, and the 
frequent recollection of the slender supports on 
which we rest, and the dangers which are always 
hanging over us, will dictate inoffeu^Vi^ t&kA^>3^ 
ZDd mUd benevoJeaoe* He does not t%s^1 \n»x 



AS nis nopes are moaerate, nis 
calm. He will not fix his fon* 
which he kuows to be vanity, 
world as one who knows that 
it : and that this is the dispos 
oar condition, will appear whe: 

Thirdly, What consequences 
ligious mind may draw from t 
is vanity. 

When the present state of 
when an estimate is made of 
sures, and his possessions ; w1 
to be deceitful, his labours inef 
unsatisfactory, and his posses 
natural to wish for an abiding < 
constant and permanent, of w 
be more proportioned to oar 
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tbioga, we liave reason to ponr out tbanka to 
Him wbo ordera all for our good ; tbu he bu 
made the world, inch xs ottea deceivee, and often 
afflicts ub; that the cliarma of interest are not micb 
as our frailty is unable to resitt ; but that we hare 
nich Intermptiansofoarptlraiiits, and such languor 
in our enjoyments, aucb paioi of body and anxiety 
of mind, as repress desire, and weaken temptation ; 
anil happf will it be if we follow tbe graaons dl- 
icctions of Providence, and determine that no 
degree of earthly felicity shall be parcbased with a 
crime ; if we resolTe no longer to bear tbe cbiuns 
of ain, to emidoy all oar endearonn npoa tran- 
tltorj and imperfect pleasures, or to . divide onr 
thoughts between the world and heaven ; but to 
Ind farewell to snblunarj vanities, to endure no 
longer an unprofitable rexatlon of spiHtj bdt, with 
pore heart and steady futh, to "fear Ood, and to 
keep his commandments, and remember that tlui 
ij the whole of man." 
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SERMON XIII. 

OTHTy CHAP. III. PART OF THE 5th TERSK. 

« fiim of godlineM, hui denying the power 
thefeof, 

St. Panl, in the precepts given to Timothy 
instniction how to regulate and purify the, 
tation of tl^e first Christians, directed him to 
re that those men should he avoided, as dan- 
and pestilent, who, haring the form of god« 
ieided the power ; it is reasonable to belieTe^ 
meant, in his direct and immediate inten- 
awaken his caution agadnst gross hypocrites ; 
s may easily be supposed to have, appeared 
en in the most early seminaries of Chris- 
; who made an apt>earance of righteonsaess 
ient to worldly interest ; and whose conver- 
»! or pretended, gave tiiem an opportunity 
ing upon artless simplicity, by claiming that 
w which the first believers showed to one 
'\ and obtaining benefactions which tliey 
want, and eating bread for which they did 
our. 
9poBton of this iLindyOi^ V^!^iJfi«x ifi«»fc^ 



snch impostors, when they had, 
unpopular and persecuted religio 
selves, in a great degree, of seen 
were likely often to want that vii 
don which is forced, even upon 
much converse with the world, a 
actions with various characters 
divine Master teaches us to pract 
mands us to join the " wisdom < 
tlie harmlessness of the dove." 'J 
must have been, in the highest 
strengthen their faith in themsel 
it in others ; and zeal easily sprc 
opens the bosom to an adherent 
to one that ;adds another suffi 
strengthens the support of a g( 
this disposition, and in this s 
•»-- 1 — -..»«.v.rtrn.«iH nf the fon 
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cious professions, aud ostentatious displays of coun- 
terfeited virtues. It is, however, kss necessary 
HOW to obviate this kind of fraud, by exhoitations 
to caution ; for that simplicity, which lay open to 
its operation, is not now very frequently to be 
found. The hypocrite, in these times, seldom 
boasts of much success. He is for the most part 
soon discovered ; and when he is once known, the 
world will not wait for counsel to avoid him, for 
the good det«st, and the bad despise him. He is 
hated for his attempts, and scorned for his mis- 
carriage. 

It may therefore be proper to consider the danger 
of a " form of righteousness'* without the " power," 
iu a different and secondary sense, and to examine 
whether, as there are some who by this form deceive 
others, there are not some, lilcewisc, that deceive 
themselves ; who pacify their consciences with an 
appearance of piety, and live and die in dangerous 
tranquillity and delusive, confidence. 

In this inquiry it will be proper to consider. 

First, What may be understood by the form of 
godliness, as distinct from the power. 

Secondly, What is the power of godliness, with- 
out which the form is defective and unavailing. 

Thirdly, How far it is necessary to the Chris- 
tian life, that the form and power should subsist 
together. 

Let it therefore be first considered^ what may be 
easily and naturally understood by the form of god- 
liness as distinct from the power. 



comprised a- great number of b 
monies, required by Ood for reaso 
human wisdom has never fully din 
ceremonies, however, some wen 
sentative of the Christian instituti 
keeping them distinct, by dissimi] 
from the nations that surrounded 
dency to secure them from the ii 
ample, and preserve them from 
idolatry. 

To the use of observances, thi 
were confined by the strongest ( 
were indeed external acts, but tfa 
by divine authority ; they were n 
merely as instnimental and ex 
which might be omitted, if tb 
cured: they >\'ere positively en 

— 1 *»ofa nntl 
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menty but an abomination. Forgiveness was ob- 
tinned, not by incense, but by repentance ; . the of- 
fender was required to rend his hearty and not hit 
garment ; a contrite and a brolcen heart was the 
oblation which the supreme Judge did not despise. 

So much was the moral law exalted above all 
ceremonial institutions, even in that dispensaUon 
by which so many ceremonies were commandedy - 
that those two parts of duty were distinguished by 
the appeUations of body and spirit. As the body, 
separated from the spirit, is a mass lifeless, motion* 
less, and useless ; so the external practice of ritual 
observances was ineffectual and vain, an action 
without a meaning, a labour by which nothing was 
produced. As the spirit puts the limbs into mo* 
tion, and directs their action to an end, so justice 
and mercy gave energy to ceremonies, made the ob* 
lation grateful, and the worshipper accepted. 

The professors of Christianity have few cere- 
monies indispensably enjoined them. Their reli- 
gion teaches them to worship God, not with local 
or temporary ceremonies, but in spirit and in trutl^ ^ 
that is, with internal purity and moral righteous- 
ness. For spirit, in this sepse, seems to be opposed 
to the body of external rites, and truth is Icnown to 
signify, in the biblical language, the sum of those 
duties which we owe to one another. 

Yet such are the temptations of Interest and 
pleasure, and so prevalent is the desire of ei^oying 
at once the pleasures of sin for a season, and the 
hopes of happiness toeteniity, that even the Chris- 
tian religion has been depraved by artificial modes 
of piety, and succedane(ftis practicea of v^Qi<Di!Cif&3t^ 
. iioBu Men bare been ever per8Y;y8A<&4t 1\|AX\^^ ^vq^^ 



iir.^u «u«butcu^ ui pracusi 

iditue, and repentance withoot a 
devotion of our blind forefather 
great part, in rigorous austeriti 
grimages, and gloomy retirement 
now prevails, in the darker provi 
world, exhausts its power in absi 
some particular saint, expressed 
nours paid to his image, or in a 
prayers, uttered with very little ai 
frequently with little understandi 
Some of these practices may fa 
imputed to the grossness of a 
capable of worship purely intelle 
cessity of complying with the w 
who must be taught their duty by 
and sensible impressions. This 
will avail but little in defence oi 
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Deral tenour of the evangelical revelation, than an 
opinion that pardon may be bought, and guilt 
effaced, by a stipulated expiation. We naturaJly 
catch the pleasures of the present hour, and grati^r 
the calls of the reigning passion : and ^hat shall 
hinder the man of violence from outrage and mis. 
chief, or restrain the pursuer of interest from fraud 
and circmmvention, when they are told, that afte^ 
a life passed in disturbing the peace of life, and 
violating the security of possession, they may die, 
at last, in peace, by founding an alms-house, with- 
out the agonies of deep contrition ? 

But error and corruption are often to be found 
where there are neither Jews nor Papists. Let ns 
not look upon the depravity of others with tri- 
amph, nor censure it with bitterness. Every sect 
may find in its own foUowers those who have the 
form of godliness without the power : every man, 
if he examines his own conduct without intention 
to be his own flatterer, may, to a certain degree, 
find it in himself. 

To give the heart to God, and to give the whole 
heart, is very difficult ; the last, the great effort of 
long labour,, fervent prayer, and diligent meditation^ 
Many resolutions 'are made, and many relapses la- 
mented ; and many conflicts with our own desires, 
with the powers of the worlds and the powers of 
darkness, must be sustained, before the Will ot man 
is made wholly obedient to the will of G«d. 

In the mean time, we are willing to find some 
way to lieaven less ^fficnlt and less obstructed, to 
keep our hopes alive by fiunt endeavoutt^ ^scA^xx^ 
loll onr coDsciences by such exped\&\i\a «& vi^xDAs) 
easily practise. Not yet re8oVr«d to VLNe'wVci^ ^» 
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own disquiet ; they are satisfied that they do not 
cornipt iHhers, and that the worid will not be 
worse by their example. 

Some are pnnctusd in the attendance on pnbiio 
worship, and, perhaps, in the performance of pri- 
vate devotion. These they linow to be ^eat ditties, 
and resolve not to neglect them. It is right they 
go so &r, and with so much that is right they are 
satisfied; they are diligent in adoration, bat de- 
fective in obedience. 

Such men are often not hypocrites $ the virtues 
which they practise arise from their principles. 
The man of regularity really hopes that he dhall re- 
commend goodness to those that know him. The 
frequenter of the church really hopes to propitiate 
Jiis Creator. Their religion is sincere : what is re- 
prehensible is, that it is partial, that the heart is yet 
not purified, and that yet many inordinate desires 
remain, not only unsubdued, but unsuspected, un- 
der the splendid cover of some specious practice, 
with which the mind delights itself too nrach to 
take a rigorous survey of its own motions. 

In condemnation of those who presume to hope 
that the performance of one duty will obtain excuse 
for the violation of others, it is affirmed by St. 
James, that he who breaks one commandment is 
guilty of all ; and he defends his position by obser- 
ving, that they are all delivered by the same au- 
thority. 

His meaniog is not, that ail crimes are equal, 
or that in any one crime all others are involved ; 
but that the law of Gk>d is to be obeY^^^^^^^'^- 
plete and unreserved siibin\«s\OTv*, «iA^^Dax>bft.N^sKk 
vi0l»U8 any of it* ord\naaceR^\VL^cA.\s»i V^as^*^"^ 



viciouB and generaiij u^b-.o 
themselves are good, because they snppo 
they see others worse. The account of the F 
and publican may show us that, in rating c 
merits we are in danger of mistake : but, 
the estimate should be right, it is still tc 
membered, that he who is not worst may 
far below what will be required. Our rule 
is not ** the virtue of men," but " the law < 
from which, alone, we can learn what wil 
quired. 

Secondly, What is that power of godline 
out which the form is defective and unavai 

The power of godliness is contained ii 
of God and our neighbour ; in that sum o/ 
in which, as we are told by the Savioi 
— ^yA the law and the prophets are c 
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sistance of oar frailty, by humble supplic 
when we love God with the whole heart, 
of godliness will be shown by steadiness i 
tion, by patience in affliction, by faith in \ 
promises, by perpetual dread of sin, by 
aspirations after higher degrees of holis 
contempt of the pains and pleasures of th 
when they obstruct the progress of religi 
cellencp. 

The power of godliness, as it is exerted 
love of our neighbour, appears in the exa 
punctual discharge of all the relative and 
duties. He whom this power actuates and d 
mH regulate his conduct so as neither to do i 
nor willingly to give offence. He will neithei 
tyrannical governor, nor a seditious subject; nt 
a cruel parent, nor a disobedient son ; neitht 
oppressive master, nor an eye-servant. But he 
not stop at negative goodness, nor rest in the n 
forbearance of evil ; he will search out occasi 
of beneficence, and extend his care to those v 
have no other claim to his attention than the gr 
community of relation to the universal Fathei 
mankind. To enumerate the various modes 
<liarity which true godliness may suggest, as it 
ifficult, would the useless: they are as extens 
) want, and as various as misery. 
We must, however, remember, that where i 
rm of godliness appears, we must not iilw 
>pose the power to be wanting, because its 
Hice is not universal and complete ;. nor thi 
ry man to be avoided, in whom we disco' 
er defective virtues ox «.cX\k^ S»»\)a« ' 



advanced id excellence, was once lu a 
aod in that lower state was yet wotth; 
reverence. One instance of the powei 
is, readiness to help the weak and 
fallen, to look with compassion upon 
rekindle those whose ardour is ooc 
recall those who, by inadvertency, er ' 
fluence of strong temptation, have w 
the right way ; and to favour all the 
well, and wish to be better, though t 
and their wishes have not yet fully r 
lives. 

There is, likewise, danger lest, in 
the power of godliness, too little reg 
the form, and lest the censure of h] 
hastily passed, and a life, apparent 
serious be considered as an artifice 

- -^ ••«/»i«o# V1PW8 
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It may be with great reason affirmed, that though 
there may be the, appearance of godliness without 
ibe reality, there can hardly be the reality without 
the appearance. Part of the duties of a Christian 
are necessarily public : we are to worship God in 
the congregation ; we arc to make open profession 
of our hope and faith. One of the great duties of 
man, as a social being, is, to let his light shine be- 
fore men, to instruct by the prevalence of his ex- 
ample, afid, as far as his influence extends, to pro- 
jmgate goodness and enforce truth. No man is to 
boast of his own excellence, for this reason, among 
others ; the arrogance will make excellence less 
amiable, and less attractive of imitation. No man 
is to conceal the reverence of religion, or his zeal for 
truth and right ; because, by shrinking from the no- 
tice of mankind, he betrays diffidence of the cause 
which he wishes to maintain. He, whose piety be- 
gins and ehds in zeal for opinions^ and in clamour 
against those who differ from him, is certainly yet 
without the vital energy of religion ; but, if his 
opinions regulate his conduct, he may, with great 
justice, show his fervour, having already shown hia 
sincerity. He that worships God in public, and of- 
fends him by secret vices, if he means to make the 
good part of his conduct balance the bad, is to be 
censured and instructed ; if he means to gun the 
applause of men, and to make outward sanctitjtan 
instrument of mischief, he is to be detested and 
avoided ; but he that really endeavours to obey 
God in secret, neglects part of his duty, if he omits 
the Solemnitier of public worship, 'fhe fonn. ^< 
godlineM, as it consists m tki^ tvx.^ oi 'c€&><6ss&<»^^ 
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ISAIAH, CHAPTER XXVI. VJSR8E 3. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee. 

In order to the explication of this text, or the en- 
forcement of the precept implied in it, there seems 
to be no necessity, either of proving that all men 
are desirous of happiness, or that their desire, for 
the most part, fails of being gratified. -Every man 
is conscious that he neither performs nor forbears 
any thing upon any other motive than the prospect 
either of an immediate gratification, or a distant 
reward ; that whether he complies with temp- 
tation, or repels it, he is still influenced by the 
same general regard to his own felicity ; but that, 
when he yields to the solicitation of his appetite, 
or the impulse of his passions, he is overborne by 
the prevalence of the object bef61'e him ; and when 
he adheres to his duty, in opposition to his present 
interest, he is influenced by the hopes of future 
happiness. 

That almost every man is disappointed in his 
search after happiness, is apparent, from the cla- 
morous complaints which are always to be heard, 
frqm the restless discontent which is hourly to be 
observed, and from the incessant pursuit of new 
objects, which employ a\nio%X. e.'sw'^ \sl«o>wox ^ 
every man's life: for a 4ea\t^olc\i"a»^L^''v^'^'^'^^^^ 



because they seek it wtiere ib ^ .^ . 
because they suffer themselves to be ds 
spectoas appearances, resign themselves v 
direction of their passions, and when on 
has failed of affording them that satisfacti* 
they expected from it, apply themselves 
same ardour to another equally unpn>fiu 
waste their lives in successive delusionf 
schemes of imaginary enjoyment, in the 
shadows which fleet before them, and ir 
to grasp a bubble, which, however it m 
the eye by the brightness of its colour, 
solid nor lasting, but owes its beauty < 
distance, and is no sooner touched thai 
pears. 

As men differ in age or disposition, t' 

posed to different delusions in this im 

TK« vniinir and the gay imagine 
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not with thinkiog justly, but with avoiding to think 
at ail ; with a suspense of all the operations of 
their intellectual faculties, which defends them 
from remembrance of tlie past or anticipation of 
the future : they lull themselves in an enervate and 
cowardly dissipation, and, instead of being happy, 
ai'e only indolent. 

That this state is not a state of happiness, that 
it affords no real satisfaction to a reasonable mind, 
those who appear most engaged in it will, in their 
calmest moments, readily confess. '^Those among 
them on whom Providence has bestowed such 
abilities as are necessary to tfie discovery of truth, 
and the distinction of appearance from reality (for, 
among the negligent and voluptuous, men of this 
character are sometimes to be found), have always 
owned, that their felicity is like that of a deep 
sleep, from which they wake to care and sorrow ;' 
or of a pleasing dream, that affords them short 
gratifications, of which the day deprives them ; and 
that their pleasures only differ from the phantoms 
of the night in this, that they leave behind them the 
pangs of guilt, with. the vexation of disappointment. 

It may be imagined, that reasonable beings must 
.quickly discover how little such satisfactions are 
adapted to their nature, and how necessary U is to 
change their measures, in order to the attainment 
of that happiness which they desire ; and, in effect, 
it is generally found that few, except the young 
and inexperienced, content themselves with sensual 
gratifications; and that men, as they advance in 
yeara, and improve their judgment by observation* 
always confess, by the alXew\\o\\ oi \>Rfc\x «so.^i^^ 
iliat mere Folnptuousnea^Vs w^&\l^'cvwoXN»^^'^^ 



20 DR. Johnson's sermons. 

desires of the human mind. They, therefore, 
shake off the lethargy of sloth, for8al|[e diversion 
and amusements, and engage in the pursuits of 
riches or of honours : they employ those hours, 
which were frequently suffered to pass away un- 
numbered and unheeded, with the most solicitous 
application, and the most vigilant attention : they 
are no longer negligent of all that passes about 
them, no more careless of the opinions of mankind, 
or unconcerned with regard to censure or applause : 
t^iey become anxious, lest any opportunity should 
be lost of improving their fortunes, and lest they 
should give any occasion to reports which may in- 
jure their reputation and obstruct their advance- 
ment : they constrain their words, their actions, 
and their looks, to obtain popularity ; because they 
consider popularity as necessary to grandeur, and 
grandeur as the foundatioTi of happiness. 

But a very Short experience teaches, what might, 
indeed, have been without the trial discovered by 
reflection, that perfect peace, that peace ~ which is 
so much desired, is not to be found in wesdth and 
greatness. He that succeeds in his first attempts 
is animated to new designs ; new designs produce 
new anxieties and new opposition ; and, though the 
second attempt should be equally happy, it wilt be 
found, as soon as the transports of novelty have 
ceased, as soon as custom has made elevation fa- 
miliar, that peace is yet to be sought, and that 
new measures must be taken for the attainment of 
- that tranquillity, for which it.is the nature of man 
to languish, and the want of which is ill supplied 
by hurry and confusion, b^ pom^ ^nvd variety. 
The 8ame disposition wYvvc\i vdlcI&gl^ wt) x&iiiak 
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to i'aise himself to a superiority over others, will 
uaturally excite the same desires of greater eleva- 
tion, while he sees any superior to himselt There 
is, therefore, no hope that, by pursuing greatness, 
any man can be happy ; or, at least, this happiness 
must be confined to one, because only 6ne can be 
without a superior ; and that one must surely feel 
bis enjoyments very frequently disturbed, when he 
remembers by how many the station which he pos- 
sesses is envied and coveted ; when he reflects, bow 
easily his possessions may be taken from him, p^* 
haps by the same arts by which he attained them ; 
how quickly the affections of the people may, by 
artful representations of his conduct, be alienated 
from him ; or how easily he may be destroyed by 
violence, and what numbers ambition or reveage 
may invite to destroy him. 

Inhere is, at least, one consideration, which must 
imbitter the life of him, who places his happiness 
in his "present state ; a consideration that cannot 
be suppressed by any artful sophistries, which the 
appetites or the sepses are always iready to sugr 
gest, and which it might be imagined not always 
possible to avoid in the most rapid whirl of plea* 
sure, or the most incessant tumults of/employ- 
ment As it is impossible for any main -not to know, 
it may be well imagined difficult for him not to 
remember, that, however surrounded by his de- 
pendents, however caressed by his patrons, how- 
ever applauded by bis flatterers, or esteemed by his 
friends, he must one day die; that, though he 
should have reason to imagine himself secured from 
any sudden diminution of his wealth, or any violent 
precipitation from his rank or power, yet they must 



enjoys it, is yet ot very iiiti 
eojoyment muttt be very short. 
The story of the great £a 
when he sanreyed his innaiiii 
en^ence, wept at the reflect! 
hundred years not one of all 
remain, has been often men 
particular circumstances in m 
cured, naturally claim the tl 
imagination ; but every man 
ness in external objects, m 
equal propriety, make the 
Though he does not lead-ar 
doms, he may reflect, whenev 
swelling with any present adv 
in a very short time, lose wha 
that in a year, a month, a da) 
be struck out from the book c 
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and awaken him to a serious and rational inquiry, 
where real happiness is to be found ; by what means 
man, whom the great Creator cannot be supposed 
to have formed without the power of obtaining 
happiness, may set himself free from the sliackles 
Of anxiety with which he is encumbered; may 
throw off the load of terror which oppresses him, 
and liberate himself from those horrors which the 
approach of death perpetually excites. 

This he will immediately find only to be accom- 
plished by securing tp himself the protection of a 
Bdng mighty to sare ; a Being, whose assistance 
maiy be extended equally to all parts of his dura* 
6on ; who can equally defend him in the time of 
danger and of security; in the tumults of the day, 
and the privacy of the night ; in the time of triba* 
lation, and in a time frequently more fatal, the 
time of wealth ; and in the hour of death, and in 
the day of judgment. And when he has found the 
tiflcessity of this sovereign Protector, and humbled 
Idmielf with a due conviction of his own impotence, 
he may at last find the only comfort wMch this life 
cMi hffmrd him, by remembering, that this great, 
this unbounded Being, has informed us of the terms 
on which perfect peace is to be obtained, and 
has promised it to those whose mind is stayed on 
him. 

Since, therefore, the pursuit of perfect peace is 
the great, the necessary, the inevitable business of 
hnman life ; since tliis peace is to be attained by 
trust in God, and by that only; since, without this, 
every state is miserable, and the voluptuous and the 
hosy are equally disappointed \ inYaX c»Ok\sA'flMic«. 
Bfflfic/ tbui Borkmalj to inquke> 
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nieaus by which this end may be obtained; and 
that, in the use of these means, as he cannot be 
mistaken, because he is omniscient, so he cannot 
be defeated, because he is ahuighty. 

We know,'therefore, that those whom-^he shaJl 
protect cannot be in danger; that neither the - 
malice of wicked men, nor of wicked angels, can 
really injure them ; but that persecution and dan*- 
ger shall only harass them for a time, and death 
set them free from disappointment and from pain. 
He therefore that trusts in God will no longer be 
distracted in his search after happiness; for he will 
find it in a firm belief, that whatever evils are suf- 
fered to befall him will finally contribute to hU 
felicity ; and that, by " staying his mind upon the 
Lord, he will be kept in peace." 
* But God has promised this protection, not indis- 
criminately to all, but to those only who endeavour 
to obtain it, by complying witltthe conditions which 
he has prescribed : nor is the perfect peace, which 
the confidence of divine support confers, to be 
hoped for, but by those who have obtained a welU 
grQunded trust in him ; and, by the practice of his 
precepts, have stayed their minds upon him. It is, 
therefore, necessary to inquire. 

Secondly, How this trust is to be attained. 

That there is a fallacious and precipitate trust in 
God, a trust which, as it is not founded upon God's 
promises, will, in the end, be disappointed, we are 
informed by our Saviour himself: ** Many will say 
unto me, in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name? and in tby x^^xxkft c»«X <s<qX 
Aenh? and in thy name have done ixk^avj \qo\idsx' 

VOL, It, c 
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changeable mles of revelation aud reason, '' to do 
to others as we would that they should do to us«" 
and to love God with all our heart, and express that 
love by keeping his cominandmients. 

He that hopes to find peace by trusting God, 
must obey him ; and when be has at any time failed^ 
in his obedience, which amongst the best men will 
be very frequent, he must endeavour to reconcile 
God to him by repentance. He may then find an- 
other occasion of exercising his trust, by assuring 
himself, that *' when the wicked forsakes his way, 
and 'the unrighteous man his thoughts, and returns 
unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him, and 
abundantly pardon." 

This constant and devout practice is both the 
effect and cause of confidence in God. He will 
naturally pour out his supplications to the Supreme 
Being, who trusts in him for assistance and protec- 
tion ; and he who, with proper fervour and humi- 
lity, prostrates himself before God, will always rise 
with an increase of holy confidence. By meditating 
on his own weakness, he will hourly receive new 
conviction of the necessity of soliciting the favour 
of his Creator ; and, by recollecting his promisetf, 
will confirm himself in the hope of obtaining 
what he desires ; and if, to secure these promises, 
he steadily practises the duties on which they 
depend, he will soon find his mind stayed on God, 
and be kept in perfect peace, because he trusteth 
in him. i 
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tellectual medicines^ of which the nauseous essence 
often obstructs the>'benetit, and which the fasti- 
diousness of nature prompts us to refuse. But we 
are told by Solomon, that there is *' a time not only 
to laugh/* but ** a time to weep;** and^that it is 
good sometimes ** to enter into the house of mourn- 
ing.*' Many things which are not pleasant may 
be salutai7 ; and among them is the just estimate 
of human life, which may be made ^y all with ad- 
vantage^ though by few, very few, with delight. As 
it is the business of a traveller to view the way be- 
fore him, whatever dangers may threaten, or diffi- 
culties obstruct him, and however void may be the 
prospect of elegance or pleasure ; it is our duty, in 
the pilgrimage of life, to proceed with our eyesT 
open, and to see our state; not as hope, or fancy 
may delineate it, but as it has been in reality ap- 
pointed by Divine Providence. From errors, to 
which, after most diligent examination, the frailty 
of our understandings may sometimes/ expose us, 
we may reasonably hope, that He who knows 
whereof we are taiade will suffer no irremediable 
evil to follow; but it would be unreasonable to 
expect, that the same indulgence shall be extended 
to voluntary ignorance, or-that we shall not suffer 
by those delusions to which we resign ourselves by 
idleness or choice. 

Nothing but daily experience could make it cre- 
dible that we should see the daily descent into the 
grave of those whom we love or fear, admire> or 
detest ; that we should see one generation passed, 
and another passing, see possessions daily cban^ng 
their owners, and the world, alvet^ %\vQx\.\\i\R\v8si»s^^ 
siten'Dgitg appearance^ and yel aYvoxA^ ^«ox.\»'^o^ 
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lively said to live loug, no mau can telL Our days 
are not ouly few, but uncertain. The utmost 
that can be hoped is little; and of that. little, 
the greater part is denied to the majority of man- 
kind. 

Our time is short, and our work is great : it la^ 
therefore, with the kindest earnestness ei^oined 
by the apostle, that we use all diligence to make 
our '* calling and election sure." But to an im- 
partial surveyor of the ways of men, will it appear 
that the apostle's summons has been heard or re- 
garded ? Let the most candid and charitable ob* 
lerver take cognizance of the general practice of 
the world; and what can be discovered but gay 
thoughtlessness or sordid industry ? It seems that 
to secure their calling and election is the care of 
few. Of the greater part it may be said, that God 
is not in their thoughts. One forgets him in his 
business, another in his amusements ; one in eager 
enjoyment of to-day, another in solicitous contri- 
vance for to-morrow. Some die amidst the grati- 
fications of luxury, and some in the tumults of con- 
tests undecided, and purposes uncompleted. Warn- 
ings are multiplied, but without notice. '* Wisdom 
crieth in the streets," but is rarely heard. 

Among those that live thus wholly occupied by 
present things, there are some in whom all sense 
of religion seems extinct or dormant ; who acqui- 
esce in their own modes of life, and never look 
forward into futurity; but gratify themselves within 
their own accustomed circle of amusements, or 
limit their thoughts by the attainment of their pre- 
sent pursuit; and, without 8uffem% x^mx^^k^^^^^na 
be Interrupted by the iiHwe\coiii<& tXtfra^^^D^ ^^ ^K»ii>B^ 
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aud judgment, congratulate themselves oi 
prudence or felicity, and rest satisfied wit! 
the world can afford them; not that they 
but forget, a future state ; not that they dis 
their own immortality, but that they never 
der it. 

To these men it is surely proper to repress 
shortness of life, and to remind them that 
acquisitions aud enjoyments are of few day 
that, whatever value may be assigned them- 
verted opinions, they certainly jvant dun 
that the fabric of terrestrial happiness 1 
foundation that can long support it; that 
hour, however ^livened by gaiety or digni 
splendour, is a part subducted from the sum 
that age advances alike upon the neglige 
anxious ; and that every moment of delight 
delight the shorter. 

If reason forbids us to fix our hearts upon 
which we are not certain of retaining, wevi 
prohibition still stronger, when we suffer oi 
to place our happiness in that which must c( 
be lost ; yet such is all that this world affo 
Pleasures and honours must quickly perish, I 
life itself must soon be at an end. 

But if it be folly to delight in advantages 
certain tenure and short continuance, how { 
the folly of preferring them to permanent ai 
petual good ! The man whose whole atteutic 
verges to this world, even if we suppose all 
tempts prosperous, and all his. wishes grantee 
only empty pleasure, which he cannot keep, 
cost of eternal happine%«,Nvl\vch, if now ne§ 
he CHii never gain. 
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Let such men, therefore, seriously reflect, that 
*' man born of a woman is of few days, that be 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down ; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not." 

Others there are on whom the interests of life 
have very strong hold, who relax their thoughts by 
pleasure, or endiain them by attention to wealth 
or power, and yet feel, with forcible conviction, 
the importance of futurity ; in whose breasts pious 
intentions are often budding, though they are 
quickly nipped by secular desires. Such men sufier 
frequent disturbance from the remonstrances of 
reason and the reproaches of conscience ; .and do 
not set reason or conscience at defiance, but endea- 
vour to pacify them with assuasive promises of 
repentance and amendment. They know that their 
-present state is dangerous, and, therefore, with- 
draw from it to a fancied futurity, in which, what- 
ever is crooked is to be made straight ; in which 
temptations are to be rejected and passions to be 
conquered ; in which wisdom and piety are to re- 
gulate the day ; in which every hour shall have its 
proper duty — the morning shall awake beneflcence, 
and the evening still the ^oul in gratitude and de- 
votion. 

Purposes like these are often formed, and often , 
forgottejQ. When remorse and solitude press hard ' 
upon the mind, they afford a temporary refuge, 
which, like other shelters from a storm, is forsidten 
when the calm returns. The design of amendment 
is never dismissed ; but it rests in the bosom with- 
out effect. The time convenient for so great a 
change of conduct is not yet come. TVi^^ ^x^\^- 
Aerancea which ano^er year "wWV T«in»^\ S>Q.«t^ 

c 1 
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which we have been accustomed, and which has 
entwined itself with all our thoughts and actions, 
is not quitted but with much difficulty. Tl\e want 
of those vanities, which have hitherto filled the 
day, is not easily supplied. Accustomed pleasures 
rush upon the imagination; the passions clamour 
for their usual gratifications ; and sin, though reso- 
lutely shaken off, will struggle to regain its.iormer 
hold. 

To overcome all these difficulties, and overcome 
they must be, who can tell what time will be 
sufficient ? To disburden the conscience, to recltdm 
the desires, to combat sensuality, and repress va- 
nity, i^not the work of an hour or of a day. Many 
conflicts must be endured, many falls recovered, 
and many temptations repelled. The arts of the 
enemy must be counteracted, and the deceitfulness 
of our own hearts detected, by steady and perse- 
vering vigilance. 

But how much more dreadful does the danger of 
delay appear, when it is considered, that not only 
Ufd is every day shorter, and the work of reforma- 
tion every day greater, but that strength is every 
day less ! It is not only comparatively lessened by 
the long continuance of bad habits; but, if the 
greater part of oui^ time be past, it is absolutely 
less by natural decay. ~ In the feebleness of de- 
clining life„ resolution is apt to languish ; and the 
pains, the sickness, and consequent infirmities of 
age, too frequently demand so much care for the 
body, that very little care is, or can be/ taken for 
the soul. 

One consideration more ovi^Vvl \.c> \i^ ^'jks^yc^- 
pressed upon every 8lugg,\sh. aa^ ^j^aXairi "^xi-^x^t. 
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eagerness what either we cannot attain, or what, 
if we conld attain it, disappoints our hopes ; that 
in the dead c&lm of solitude we ai*e insufficient to 
our own contentment; and that, when weariness- 
of ourselves impels us to society, we are often ill 
received ; when we perceive tliat small offences 
may raise enemies, but that great benefits will not 
always gain us friends; when we find ourselves 
courted by interest, and forsaken by ingratitude ; 
when those who love us fall daily into the grave, 
and we see ourselves .considered as aliens and 
strangers by the rising generation ; it seems that 
we must, by necessity, tuni our thoughts to an- 
other life, where, to those that are well prepared 
for their departure, 'there will be no longer pain or 
sorrow. 

Of the troubles incident to mankind, every one 
is best acquainted with his own share. The mi-' 
series of others may attract, but his own force his 
attention ; and, as man is not afflicted but for good 
purposes, that attention, if well regulated, will 
contribute to purify his heart. 

We are taught, in the history of Adam's fall, 
that trouble was the consequence of sin, and that 
misery came into the world by disobedience to the 
divine law. Sin and vexation are still so closely 
united, that he who ti-aces his troubles to their 
source, will commonly find that his faults have pro- 
duced them ; and he is then to consider his suffer- 
ings as the mild admonitions of his heavenly Father, 
by which he is summoned to timely penitence. He 
is so far from having any reason to repine, that he 
may draw comfortable hopes o^ pa^ttVotk ^\i^.^5«.cfc^x.- 
aace, and may «ay, with the h\\^Vi«^ T«B&«>vi^*''' >^ 
Ar fpooa for me tksit I have beeu a^vd^^- ^ 
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fered by others, and often by those who are better 
than oarselves. 

But the chief reason why we should send out our 
inquiries, to collect intelligence of misery, is, that 
we find opportunities of doing good. Many hu- 
man troubles are such as God has given man the 
power of alleviating. The wants of poverty may 
evidently be removed by the kindness of those who 
have more than their own use requires. Of such 
beneficence the time in which we live does not 
want examples ; and surely that duty can never be 
neglected, to which so great rewards are so ex- 
plicitly promised. 

But the power of doing good is not confined to 
the wealthy. He that has nothing else to give, 
may often give advice. Wisdom likewise has bene- 
fits in its power. A wise man may reclaim. the 
vicious, and instruct the ignorant ; may quiet the 
throbs of sorrow, or disentangle the perplexities of 
conscience. He may compose the resentful, en- 
courage the timorous, and animate the hopeless : 
In the multifarious afflictions, with which every 
•state of human life is acquainted, there is place for 
thousand offices of tenderness ; so that he, whose 
desire it is to do good, can never be long without 
an opportunity ; and every opportunity that Provi- 
dence presents, let us seize with eagerness, and im- 
prove with diligence; remembering that we have 
no time to lose, for '' Man that is bom of a woman 
is of few days." 
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such reflections as may enable them to avoid them 5 
that one misery may not produce a greater, nor 
misfortune be the cause of wickedness. 

There is no crime more incident to those whose 
life is imbittered with calamities, and whom afflic- 
tions have reduced to gloominess and melancholy, 
than that of repining at the determinations of Pro- 
vidence, or of " charging God foolishly." They 
are often tempted to unseemly inquiries into the 
reasons of his dispensations, and to expostulations 
about the justice of that sentence which condemns 
them to their present sufferings. They consider the 
lives of those whom they account happier than 
themselves, with an eye of malice and suspicion ; 
and if they find them no better than their own, 
think themselves almost justified in murmuring at 
their own state. 

But how widely they err from their duty, by gi- 
ving way to discontent, and allowing themselves to 
dispute the reasonableness of those laws by which 
the great Creator governs the Avorld, will appear. 

First, By considering the attributes, of God. 
And, 
Secondly, By reflecting on the ignorance of man. 

First, By considering the attributes of God. 

Many of the errors of mankind, both in opinion 
and practice, seem to arise originally from mistaken 
notions of the Divine Being, or at least from want 
of attention to the nature of those attributes, which 
reason, as well as the holy Scriptures, teaches ns to 
assign to him. A temporary lor^'eX^\iX\\^'8»\»aai'» ^^"^ 
the time, the same effect as t^«\ x^QtwQR&^'^'^^s'*^ 
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and so engrosses his faculties, as to mingle thoughts 
perhaps he is not himself conscious of, with almost 
all his conceptions, and influence his whole beha- 
vioar. It witl often operate on occasions, with 
which it could scarcely be imagined to have any 
connection, and will discover itself, however it may 
lie concealed,- either in trifling incidents or import* 
ant occurrences, when it is least expected or fore- 
seen. It gives a particular direction to every senti. 
ment and action, and carries a man forward, as by 
a kind of resistless impulse or insuperable destiny. 

As this unbounded dominion of ideas, long enter- 
tained by the fancy, and naturalized to the mind, is 
a very strong argument against suffering ourselves 
to dwell too long upon pleasing dream.s or delight- 
ful falsehoods, or admitting any inordinate passion 
to insinuate itself and grow domestic ; so it is a 
reason, of equal force, to engage us in a ft'equent 
and intense meditation on those important and 
ctenial rules,, which are to ;:egulate our conduct, 
and rectify our minds ; that the power of habit may 
be added to that of truth, that the most useful ideas 
may be the most familiar, and that every action of 
our lives may be carried on under the superiu 
tendence of an overruling piety. 

The man who has accustomed himself to consider 
that he is always in the presence of the Supreme 
Being 5 that every work of his hands is carried on, 
and every imagination of his heart formed, under 
the inspection of his Creator and hisjjudge, easily 
withstands tho^e temptations which find a ready 
passage into a mind not guarded and secured by this 
awful sense of the divine presence. H^ \* \j«x. «^- 
ticed by Ul examples, because l\v^ ^>«\Vl ^^ ^^ 
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lu his progress of virtue, and, if once he stops, of 
falling back into those infirmities from which his 
imaginary exemption made him presumptuous and 
supine. Every man, therefore, when the hand of 
God is heavy upon him, must apply himself to an 
attentive and exact retrospection of his own life. 
He must inquire, if he has avoided all open enor- 
mities and scandalous degrees of guilt, whether 
he is not punished for some secret crime unknown 
to the world, and perhaps almost forgotten byliim- 
self; whether, in surveying himself, he does not - 
overlook some favourite sin, some criminal indul- 
gence; or whether he has not satisfied himself 
with increasing his devotions, instead of reforming 
his morals ; or whether, from too much confidence 
in his morality, he has not been too negligent of 
his devotions ; and whether he has not contented 
him.self with an imperfect and partial satisfaction 
for some injury done to his neighbour, when an 
adequate and complete reparation was in his power. 

To this inquiry he will be incited by remembering 
that God is just, that there is undoubtedly a reason 
for his misery, which will probably be found in his 
own corruption. He will, therefore, instead of mur- 
muring at God, begin to examine himself; and 
when he has found the depravity of his own man- 
ners, it is more likely that he will admire the mercy, 
than complain of the severity, of his Judge. 

* We have, indeed, so little right to complain ^of 
punishment, when it 'does not exceed the measure 
of the olTence, that to bear it patiently hardly de- 
serves the name of virtue ; but impatience under it 
is, in a high degree, foolish and cnimik'siX. 

It ia well known how partial ever^ xaasi *^ vdl\5» 
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uear ; while the views of faturity affect os bat 
faintly^ not because they are iiBim[M)rtant, but be- 
eanse they are distant. 

A constant conviction of the mercy of God, firmly 
Implanted in onr minds, will, upon the first attack 
of any calamity, easily induce us to reflect, that it 
is permitted by God to fall upon us, lest we should 
be too much enamoured of our present state, and 
neglect to exteud our prospects into eternity. 

Thus, by familiarizing to our minds the attri^ 
bates of- God, shall we, in a great measure, secure 
oorselves against any temptation to repine at his 
arrangements ; but shall, probably, still more 
strengthen our resolution, and confirm our piety, 
by reflecting. 

Secondly, On the ignorance of man. 

One general method of judging and determining 
upon the value or excellence of things, is by com- 
paring one with another. Thus it is that we form 
a notion of wealth, greatness, or power. It is by 
comparing ourselves with others that we often 
make an estimate' of our own happiness, and even 
sometimes of our virtue. They who repine at the 
ways of Providence, repine often, not because they 
are miserable, but because they are not so happy as ^ 
others ; and imagine their afflictions dealt with a 
partial hand, not that they can conceive themselves 
free from guilt, but because they see, or think they 
see, others equally criminal that suffer less. Should 
tbey be supposed to Judge rightly of themselves and 
others ; should it be conceived that, in rating their 
own excellences, they are not miftled V] \Wsx %r^&- 
torey or that they are not hlndeced Yrj «tt^ Iyqpo^ 
fbcgraiog the Hrtoes of those viYiom XVv«i ^o*=^ 
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with terrors. Men are often driven, by reflection 
and remorse, into the huriies of business or of 
pleasure, and fly from the terrifying suggestions of 
their own thoughts to banquets and to courts. 

• Prosperity and happiness are very different, 
though by those who undertake to judge of the state 
of others they are always confounded. It is possible 
to know that another is prosperous, that his reve- 
nues increase, that his dependents grow more nu- 
merous, that his schemes succeed, and his reputa- 
tion advances; but we cannot tell how much all 
these promote his happiness, because we cannot 
judge how much they may engage his care or in* 
flame hi^ desires; how much he may fear his ene* 
mies or suspect his friends. We know not how 
much this seeming felicity may be impaired by his 
folly or his guilt ; and therefore he that murmurs 
at the inequality of human happiness, or accuses 
Providence of partiality, forgets nis own imperfec- 
tions, and determines rashly where he cannot 
judge. 

Let every one, then, whom Go^ shall visit with 
affliction humble himself before him with steady 
confidence in his mercy, and unfeigned submission 
to his justide ! Let him remember that his sins 
are the cause of his miseries, that his troubles are ^ 
sent to awaken him to reflection, and that the evils 
of this life may be improved to his eternal advantage,. 
If, instead of adding sin to sin, and " charging God 
foolishly," he applies himself seriously to the great 
work of self-examination and repentance. 

For surely the frailty of this life, and the uncer- 
tsdnty of all human happiness, Ift ^xqv^^>v| ^^^^t^ 
view of the wo fid about U8, WkA. c^cf^ x^^^oCvaw 
VOL, ij, r% 
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upon ourselves. Let not death arrest us In a state 
of mind unfit to stand the trial of eternal justice, 
dr to obtain the privil^eges of infinite mercy ! Let 
it not surprise ns engaged in schemes of vanity or 
wishes of empty pleasure ! Let death, which may 
sdze tfs now, which will seize vSa at some time, 
equally terrible/find us, whenever it shsdl come, 
animated with the love of God, submissive to his 
eternal will, and diffused in uni\'ersal charity and 
benevolence to our brethren. 

Let this instant be^ a new life, and every fu- 
ture minute improve it ! Then, in exchange for 
riches, honours, or sensual delights, we may c^tain 
the tranquillity of a good conscience, and that 
" peace of God which passeth all understanding.** 
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EXODUS, CHAPTER XX. VERSE 16. 

Thou thalt not bear false witness against thy 

neighbour. 

KoTHiNG is more common than for men to mal^e 
partial and absurd distinctions between vices of 
equal enormity, and to observe some of the divine> 
commands with great scrupulousness, while they 
violate others equally important, without any con- 
cern, or the least apparent consciousness of guilt. 
That to do our duty in part is better than en- 

-tire^y to disregard it, cannot be denied; and he 
that avoids some crimes, from the fear of displea- 
sing God, is, doubtless, far mbre innocent than he 
that has thrown off all restraint, has forgotten the 
distinctions of good and evil, and complies with 
every temptation. But it is a veiy dangerous mis- 
take to conceive that any man, by obeying one 
law, acquires the liberty of breaking another ;* or 
that all sins, equally odious to God or hurtful to 
men, are not, with equal care, to be avoided. 

We may frequently observe that men, who would 
abhor the thought of violating the property of an- 
other, by direct methods of oppression or rapine ; 
men, on all common occasions, not only just, bat 
kind and compassionate, willing to telvs.^^ >!&&. 
necessitous^ 'and active in the prolec\\wi ol >^KfeVa.'- 

Jured, will, neFertheksSy luvade t\ve O^i^ax^iKXftT^ ^*l 
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and that those who avoid thefts 
forbidden to steal, do not equ 
calumny J since they are no less fc 
false witness against their neig 
Ultion, of which I shall endeavi 
nature and enforce the necessity. 

• 

First, What are the different 
man may be said *' to bear fal 
his neighbour." 

Secondly, The enormity of tl 
folse witness." 

Thirdly, What reflections m; 
avoid it. 

The highest degree of guilt f( 
nf find is false testimony in 
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meditation, but by making the name of God a 
sanction to his wickedness. Upon this it is un- 
necessary to dwell long, since men, arrived at this 
height of corruption, are scarcely to be reformed 
by argument or persuasion ; and; indeed, seldom 
suffer themselves to be reasoned with or admo- 
nished. It m^ be, howerer, proper to observe, 
that he who is, ever so remotely the cause of any 
wickedness, if he really designs, and willingly pro- - 
motes it, is guilty of that action in the same, or 
nearly the same degree with the immediate perpe- 
trator ; and, therefore, he that suborns a false wit- 
ness, or procures such an one to be suborned, whe- 
ther in his own cause or in that of another, is 
guUty of the crime of peijury in. 'its utmost extent. 

Nor is that man only perjured who delivers for 
truth what he certainly knqws to be false ; but he, 
likewise, that asserts what he does not know to be 
true : for as an oath taken implies, in the opinion 
of the magistrate who administers it, a knowledge 
of the fact required to be proved, he that, by offer- 
ing himself an evidence, declares himself acquainted 
with what he is ignorant of, is guilty of bearing 
false witness ; since, though what he swears stiould 
happen to be true, it is nqt true that he knew it. 

Such remarks as these seem, at the first view^ 
very trifling, because they ar6 obvious, and yet are 
made necessary by the conduct of mankind. Every 
man, almost, has had opportunities of obserring 
with what gross and artless delusions men impose 
upon themselves ; how readily they distinguish be- 
tween actions, in the eye of justice and of reason, 
equally criminal; how ofteu tVii^*^ Yi^"^ \a,^^eq^& 
the veDgeHoce of heaven, b^ %\!l\>«V\\.u>a\v^ ojCbkc^ ^*^ 
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perpetrate the villauies they contrive ; how ^ 
they mock God by groundless excuses; and 
often they voluntarily shut their eyes, to leap 
destruction. 

There is another sense in which a man nu 
said to '* bear false witness against his neighb 
a lower degree of the crime forbidden in the 
a degree in which multitudes are gnilty of it 
rather, from which scarcely any are entirely 
He that attacks the reputation of another b 
lumny is, doubtless, according to the malign 
the report, chargeable with the breach of 
commandment. Yet this is so universal a prai 
that it is scarcely accounted criminal, or nam! 
among those sins which require repentance, 
famation is become one of the amusements ol 
a cursory part of conversation and social entei 
ment. Men sport away the reputation of ot 
without the least reflection upon the injury \ 
they are doing, and applaud the happiness of 
own invention, if they can increase the mir 
a feast. Or animate conviviality, by slander 
detraction. 

How it comes to pass that men do not per 
the absurdity of distinguishing in such a ma 
between themselves and others, as to conceive 
conduct innocent in themselves, which, in oti 
they would make no difficulty of condemning, 
not easy to tell : yet it is apparent that every 
IS sufficiently sensible, when his own charact 
attacked, of the cruelty and injustice of calui 
and it is not less evident that those will auii 
vert, with all the wantonness of malice, upoi 
moral irregularities of others, whom the 
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reflection upon their own lives kindles into inf, 
and exasperates to the utmost severities of »• 
venge. 

To invent a defomatory falsehood, to rack the 
invention for the sake of disgnising it with dream- 
stances of probability^ and propagate it indnstii- 
oosly, till it becomes popular, and takes root in tlie 
minds of men, is such a continued act of maUee 
as nothing can palliate. 

Nor will it be a sufficient vindication to allege 
that the report, though not wholly, yet, in part, is 
true, and that it was no unreasonable suspicion 
that suggested the rest: for, if suspicion be ad- 
mitted for certainty, every man's happiness must 
be entirely in the power of those bad men, whose 
consciousness of guilt makes them easily Judge ill 
of others, or whom a natural or habitual jeakmsy 
inclines to imagine frauds or villanies, where none 
are intended. And if small failings may be aggra- 
vated at the pleasure of the relator, who may not, 
however cautions, be made infamous and detest- 
able ? A calumny, in which falsehood is compli- 
cated with truth, and malice is assisted with pro- 
bability, is more dangerous, but therefore less in- 
nocent, than unmixed forgery and groundless in- 
vectives. 

Neither is the Arst author only of a calumny a 

< folse witness agiunst his neighbour," but he, 

\kewise, that disseminates and promotes it; since, 

ithout his assistance, it would perish as soon as 

is produced, would evaporate in the air without 

ect, and hurt none but ,him that uttered it. He 

\t blows a fire for the dmtiaydC\Qn& «l ^ €ift!| Na^ ^w^ 

aoincendiary than be thalt)uiuKM^>X\ 'mA.'Ob*- 
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man that imagines he may, without a crime, dr- 
culate a calumny which he has received from 
another, may, with equal reason, conceive that, 
though it be murder to prepare poisons, it may be 
innocent to disperse them. 

Many are the pleas and excuses with which 
those, who cannot deny this practice, endeavour 
to palliate it. They frequently assert, in their own 
justification, that they do not know the relation, 
which they hand about, to be false : but to those 
it may be justly replied, that, before they spread a 
report to the prejudice of others, they ought, if not 
to know that it is true, at least, to believe it upon 
some reasonable grounds : they ought not to assist 
a random whisper, or drive forward a flying tale : 
they ought not eagerly to catch at an opportunity of 
hurting, or add weight to a blow which may, per- 
haps, be undeserved. 

It may happen, indeed, that a calumny may be 
supported by such testimony, and connected with 
such probabilities, as may deceive the circumspect 
and just ; and the reporter, in such cases, is by no 
means to be charged* with beariug false witness ; 
because, to believe aud disbelieve is not in our 
power ; for there is a certain degree o.f evidence 
to which a man cannot but yield : he, therefore, 
who is deceived himself, cannot be accused of de- 
ceiving others, and is only so far blameable, as he 
contributed to the dishonour or prejudice of an- 
other, by spreading his faults without any just 
occasion or lawful cause; for to relate reproach- 
/iii troths, only for the pleasure of depressing the 
reputSLtion of our tiei\^\v\ao\w,\% !« Vcwbl being in- 
nocent. The crime, uiAftt^, ^o\>a. \tfi\. S:^\s!e.^8x 
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the head of calumny, but ouly differs from it in the 
fialsehood, not in the malice. , 

There is another, occasion made use of, by 
which, if this fault should escape from censure^ 
many others might enjoy the same advantage. It 
is urged by some, that they do not adopt the tale 
tiM it is generally received, and only promote what 
they cannot hinder. But how must wickedness be 
controlled, if its prevalence be a reason for com* 
pliance ? Is it equitable and just to coalesce with 
^oppressors, because they are already too powerful 
for the injured to resist ? Thus any man might 
vindicate rebellion, by afllrming that he did not 
join with the rebels till they were already nume* 
rous enough to dethrone their prince. Thus a man 
may exempt himself from blame for betraying his 
4ruflt and selling iiis country, by alleging that others 
had already sold it, and he only entered into the - 
combination that he might share the reward of 
perfidy. But it requires few arguments to show 
the folly of such pleas as these. It is the duty of 
every idan to regulate his conduct, not by the ex- 
ample of others, or by his own surmises, but by 
the invariable rules of equity and truth. Wicked- 
ness must be opposed by some, or virtue would be 
entirely driven out of the world : and who must 
oppose it in extremities, if, as it increases more, 
it be less criminal to yield without resistance ? If 
tlus excuse will vindicate one man, it will vindicate 
another ; and no man will be found who is obliged 
to maintain a post, from which others may fly with- 
ont a crime, and to endeavour to reform the woild^ 
by which it is no reproach to Y>e TiXXaXn^ M ^Co^ak 
na&oaiog wen juat, there .mM^Va \)^ «^ «^^a ^ 
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one hand, or interest on the other. But 
solution must be eummoned ; we must cal 
our strength, and awaken all our caution, 
defiance of iniquity, however waiTanted by f 
or supitorted by power, maintain an nnsha 
tegrity, and reproach the world by a good ei 
if we cannot amend it. 

There is yet another way by which we m 
take, in some measure, of the sin of *' bearii 
witness :" that he, who does not hinder tl: 
mission of a crime, involves himself in th 
cannot be denied ; and that his guilt is ye 
flagrant, if, instead of obstmcting, he eua 
it, is equally evident. He, therefore, that i 
a calumny with applause, or listens to it 
silent approbation, must he, at least, cha 
with conniving at wrong, which will be fb 
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qcarriDg to distinguish it from common wic](e4« 
ss, and rank it with those crimes that p^UtC 
e earth and blacken human nature. 
The most usual incitement to defamation is eqvy^ 
impatience of the merit or success of others ; a 
ilice raised not by any injury received^ but merely 
th^ sight of that happiness which we cannot 
tidn. This is a passion, of all others most hurt- 
l and contemptible; it is pride complicated wilh 
&iness ; pride which inclines us to wish ourselves 
lon the level with others, and laziness wlUch 
nders ns from pursuing our inclinations with id- 
nrand assiduity. Nothing, then, remains, bat 
at the envious man endeavour to stop those, by 
me artilice, whom he will not strive to overtake^ 
d reduce his superiors to his own meanness, 
ice he cannot rise to their elevation. To this 
d he examines their conduct with a resolution to 
tidemn it; and, if he can find no remarkable 
ects, makes no scruple to aggravate smaller 
>rt, till, by adding one vice to another, and de- 
ting from their virtues by degrees, he has 
ited them of that reputation which obscured 
«wn, and left them no qualities to be admitted 
warded. 

'amnies are sometimes the offspring of resent- 
When a man is opposed in a design which 
not justify, and defeated in the prosecution 
ernes of tyranny, extortion, or oppression, 
pm fails to revenge his overthrow by black- 
hat integrity which effected it. No ngQ is 
srce than that of a villain disappointej of 
Ivantages which he haA i^^o^tvoA^ V| %iNsaiDiSik 
rickedness. He Visa fotfeWeA. \N»^»!w?k«^ 
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practised without sci.u|,.., 
ment and their interest d 
those whose influence and 
ployed against them. 

But what can he said < 
being impelled by any viol 
out baling received any inji 
without any motives of inte 
and the worthle:«s without < 
to gratify the levity of tern 
tongue, throw out asper 
with those of virulence an 

These always reckon t 
monly reckoned by thos 
mote, among the benevc 
hnmane; men without 
to good-humour, and h 
- •""vioiia pstimat 
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he deseiTe, but that of ** the fool, who scatters fire- 
brands, arrows, ^nd death, and says. Am I Dot in 
sport ?" 

The consequences of this crira?, whatever be the 
inducement to commit it, are equally pernicious. 
He that attacks the reputation of another invades 
the most valuable part of his property, and per- 
haps the only part which he can call his own. 
Calumny can take away what is out of the reach of 
tyranny and usurpation, and what may enable the 
sufferer to repair the injuries received from the 
hand of oppression. The persecutions of power 
may injure the fortune of a good man; but those of 
calumny must complete his ruin. 

Nothing can so much obstruct the progress of - 
virtue, as the defamation of those that excel in it : 
for praise is one motive, even in the' best minds, 
to superior and distinguishing degrees of goodness ; 
imd, therefore, he that reduces all men to the same 
state of infamy, at least deprives them of one reward 
which . is due to merit, and takes away one incite- 
ment to it. But the effect does not terminate here. 
Calumny destroys that influence, and power of ex- 
ample, which operates much more forcibly upon 
the minds of men than the solemnity of laws or 
the fear of punishment. Our natural and real 
power is very small; and it is by the ascendant 
which he has gained, and the esteem in which he 
is held, that any man is able to govern others, to 
maintain order in society, or to perform any import- 
ant service to mankind, to which the united endea- 
vours of numbers are required. This ascendant, 
which, when conferred upon bad me\i Vj^ «sx^T\a\\V\ 
of riches or hereditary honour ^U it^^v'^^^SL^^ \sia^ 
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their own lives, and inspecting^ their own charac- 
ters, they would have less leisure, and less inclina- 
tion, to remark with severity upon others. They 
would easily discover that it will not be for thdr 
advantage to exasperate their neighbour, and that 
a scandalous falsehood may be easily revenged by a 
reproachful truth. 

It was determined by our blessed Saviour, in a 
case of open and uncontested guilt, that <' he who 
was without fault*' should <' cast the first stone.'* 
This seems intended to teach us compassion even 
to the failings of bad men ; and certainly that re- 
ligion which extends so much indulgence to the 
bad, as to restrain us from the utmost rigour of 
pvnishment, cannot be doubted to require thai 
the good should be exempted irom calumny. and 
reproach. 

Let it be always remembered, that charity is the 
height of religious excellence ; and that it is ope of 
the characteristics of this virtue, that *' it thinketh 
no ill of others!'* 
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Ifayy you do wrong and defirattd, and I 

brethren. 

To sabdae passion and regulate desir 
great task of man, as a moral agent ; a 
which natural reason, however assisted and 
by human laws, has been found iusuflSci 
which cannot be performed but by the he 
llgion. 

The passions are divided by moral 
irascible and concupiscible ; the passions < 
ment, and the pa.ssious of desire. The d 
the irascible passions, the mischiefs of ang 
and revenge, every man knows, by evil i 
has felt, or evil which he has perpetrated. 
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are raised, if there be no immediate opportunity 
of gratifying them, they yield to reason and per- 
suasion, or subside by the soothing influence of 
time. 

Of the irascible passions, the direct aim and 
present pnrpose,.is the hurt or nlisery of another; 
of the concupiscible passions the proper motive is 
our own gooid. It is, therefore, no reproach to 
human nature that the concupiscible passions are 
more prevalent; for, as it is more natural, it is 
more just, to desire our own good than another's 
evil.. 

The desire of happiness is inseparable from a 
rational being, acquainted, by experience, with 
the various gradations of pain and pleasure. The 
knowledge of different degrees of happiness seems 
necessary to the excitement of desire, and the sti- 
mulation of activity. He that never felt pain would 
not fear it, nor use any precaution to prevent it. 
He who had been always equally at ease, would not 
know that his condition admitted any improve- 
ment, and therefore could have no end to pursue 
or purpose to prosecute. But man, in his present 
state, knowing of how much good he is capable/ 
and to how many evils he is exposed, has his mind 
perpetually employed, in defence or in acquisition; 
in- securing that which he h^, or in attaining that 
which he believes he either does or shall want. ^ 

He that desires happiness must necessarily desire 
the means of happiness, must wish to appropriate,' 
and accumulate, whatever may satisfy his desires. 
It is not sufficient to be without want : he will try 
to place himself beyond the feax ol vi^iXiXx ^xsA^^^-^ 
dearour to provide future grai\&C9kX\o\A t«t VoSwx^ 
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useful art, whichj by making i 
others, may oblige others to rej 
uecessary to himself. The genei 
mankind is to increase pleasun 
pressure of paiu. These are th( 
of action that fill ports with ships 
nufactures, and fields with husba 
the statesman diligent in attendai 
active in his business. 

It is apparently the opinioi 
world that he who would be h; 
In riches the goods of life are c 
talned : they do not enlarge 
powers ; but they enable us to 
of others for our advantage. H.< 
what he wants, will, however, « 
he can pay an artist. He wh 
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As there is no desire so extensive, or so con- 
tinual in its exertion, that possesses so many minds, 
or operates with such restless activity, there is none 
that deviates into greater irregularity, or more fre- 
quently corrupts the heart of man, than the wish 
to enlarge possessions and accumulate wealth. 

In a discourse, intended for popular instruction, 
it would be of little utility to mention the ambition 
of ki];igs, and display the cruelty of conquerors. To 
slaughter thousands in a day, to spread desolation 
over wide and fertile regions, and to can7 rapine 
and destruction iudiscrimiuately from one country 
to anotlier, can be the crime only of those few who 
have sceptres in their hands ; and, even among 
them, the wantonness of war is not very common 
in our days : but it is a sufficient evidence of the 
power of interest, that such acts should ever have 
been perpetrated ; that there could ever be any man 
willing to augment his wealth or extend his power 
by slaughter and devastation, or able to persuade 
himself that he might purchase advantages, which - 
he could enjoy only in imagination, at the expense 
of the lives of thousands of his subjects as well as 
his adversaries ; of adversaries that never had in- 
jure)} or offended him, and of subjects whom it was 
his -duty and his engagement to preserve and to 
protect. 

Nor is it necessary to mention crimes which are 
commonly found amongst the lowest of mankind, 
the. crimes of robbery and theft ; for, though they 
are too common, their enormity is sufficiently un- 
derstood by the laws which are enacted against 
them, and sufficiently menaced b^ lVk<i x.etTci\% viWOx 
XhoaeJawB bold out: they are so wj^^x^n^'l ^* 
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knowledge, is a theft; to take it away against his 
consent, by threats or force, is a robbery; to bor- 
row it, without intention of returning it, is 2kfraudy 
because the owner consents to the act by which it ' 
passed out of his own hands. 

AU/VaiM/, therefore, supposes deceit, either in 
the affirmation of what is false, or the suppression 
of what is true ; for no man willingly, wrongs him- 
self : he must be deceived, either by false appear- 
ances of the present, or by false promises of the 
future, by a display of iictitions advantages, or an 
artful concealment of certain inconveniences. 

As- it often happens that in committing a fircntdy 
or persuading a man to injure himself, a consider- 
able degree of skill and dexterity is required, the 
fraudulent are often considered, by themselves and 
others, as possessing uncommon powers of under- 
standing ; so that, though the act itself is blamed, 
the artifice is admired : conscience is overpowered 
by vanity, and the shame of guilt is lost in the.pride 
of subtlety and acuteness. 

It is to be feared that the science of over- reach- 
ing is too closely connected with lucrative, com- 
*merce. There are classes of men wha do little less 
than profess it, and who are scarcely ashamed when 
they are detected in imposture. . Such men live, 
indeed, without reputation : they are considered 
as exercising dishonourable employments, but they 
are still tolerated; and, howevertheymay.be de- 
spised, are very rarely ppnished. The whole prac- 
tice of buying and selling is, indeed, replete ^th 
temptation, which even a virtuous mind finds it 
difficult to resist. *< A merchant ft\i^\i%c^l V^k:^ 
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It is, however, by no me 
all trade is necessarily fraui 
are dishonest. Every liincf 
dangers, which the neglig 
escape. The danger of a ti 
may be avoided by resoluti 
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That the necessity of t 
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Secondly, How much 
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fraudy they complaiu very loudly when they siiffer 
it. They theu caa clearly discern its baseness and 
its mischief; and discover that nothing deserves 
pnuse bat parity and goodness. 

The crime of fratid has this aggravation, that it 
is generally an abuse of confidence. Robberies of 
^olence are committed, commonly, upon those to 
whom the robber is unknown. The lurking thief 
takes indiscriminately what comes by chance within 
his reach. But deceit cannot be pnwctised unless 
by some previous treaty and graduai advance, by 
which distrust is dissipated, and an opfuion of 
candour and integrity excited. Fraud, therefore, ne- 
cessarily disguises Ufe with solicitude and suspicion. 
He that has been deceived, knows not afterwards 
whom he can trust, but grows timorous, reserved, 
afraid alike of enemies and friends; and loses, At 
least, part of that benevolence which is necessary 
to an amiable and virtuous character. 

Fraud is the more to be suppressed by universal 
detestation, as its effects can scarcely be limited. 
A thief seldom takes away what can much impo- 
verish the loser ; but by ^qud the opulent may at 
once be reduced to indigence, and the prosperous 
distressed : the effects of a long course of industry 
may be suddenly annihilated; the provision made 
for age may be withdrawn, and the inheritance of 
posterity intercepted. 

For the particular application of this doctrine I 
am sorry that my native place should afford an op* 
portunity : but since this society has called me to 
stand here before them, I hope no man will be of- 
fended, that I do my duty with AdeVLt) «ii^tKft^»mL. 
Truth requires tliat I warn yon asBSLnaX ^ %\r^«» 
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inaoy gratifications ; at the time W. 
the beneficial effects of hia prudence : 
at that very time, ever)' artifice is ue 
claim, and elude his right. He di 
perhaps, unable to work, by which 
can reasonably be meant, than that 
capable of labour equal to his livelih 
is found employing the remains of 
some little ofiice : for this, surely h( 
commended : but what has been th( 
He has been considered as an impos 
the benefit of the fund by couiiterfei 
and that feeble diligence, which, an 
and equitable men, gives him ^ title 
pity, is misapplied, and misrepresei 
tence for depriving him of his right : 
by judges, who vainly imagine they 
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nature it must always be practised on the poor. 
When this succour is required, there is no place 
for favour or for resentment. What is doe- must 
be paid, because it is due : other considerations 
have here no weight. The amiable and the per- 
verse, the good and the bad, have an equal right to 
the performance of their contract. He that has . 
trusted the society with his money, cannot, without 
breach of faith, be denied that payment, which, 
when he paid his contribution, was solemnly sti- 
pulated. 

t It has been always observed by the wise, that it 
18 every man's real interest to be honest ; and he 
who practise8y>'<i«rf, to the injury of others, shows, 
tx the same time, how frattd may be practised 
again^ himself. Those who have been forward in 
watching the steps of others, and have objected lo 
payment when it was required, may live to be 
themselves watched, and excluded by a precedent, 
which their own fraudulence or malice has incited 
them to establish : they will then feel the folly of 
wickedness^ and know the necessity of providing 
against the day of calamity by innocence and in- 
tegrity; they will wish that they could claim the 
kindness of others as a recompense for kindness 
formerly exhibited by themselves. 

Fraud is the more hurtful, because the wrong is 
often without redress. As he that is wronged by 
fraudulent practices must always concur in the act 
that injured him, it is not always easy to ascertain 
the exact limits of his agency, so as to know pre- 
cisely how far he was deceived. This, at least.^ is 
seldom to be done without an \n<\\x\t^ wcA ^Ya>KXi<^ 
8ioa, liable to maoy legal dela^, asi^ ^xjjfiMVaVi 
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come, and will come quickly, when he 
defrauded his neighbour must stand be 
Judge of all the earth ; a Judge whom 
not deceive, and before whom whatevei 
taken wrongfully, without restitution and 
repentance, will lie heavy on his soul. 

*'Let him, therefore, that has stolen, 
more !'* let him that has gained by jyau 
and restore, and live and die in the ez 
honesty ! 
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2 CORINTHIANS, CHAP. IX. VERSE 7. 

Every man according as he purposeth in his heart so 
let him give, not grudgingly, or of necessity : for 
• God hveth a cheerful giver. 

The frequency with which the daty of alms-giving 
has of late been recommended ; the perspicuity 
with which it has^ on many occasions, been ex- 
plained ; the force of argument by whiph it's neces- 
sity has been proved to the reason, and the ardour 
of zeal with which it has been impressed upon the 
passions, make it reasonable to believe that it is 
now generally understood, and that very few of 
.those who frequent the public worship, aud attend 
with proper diligence to instruction, can receive 
much information, with regard to the excellence 
and importance of this virtue. 

But as most of the crimes and miseries of our 
lives arise rather from negligence than ignorance ; 
as those obligations which are best known are-, 
sometimes, from t^e security to which the con- 
sciousness of our knowledge naturally betrays us, 
most easily forgotten, and as the impressions which 
are made upon the heart, however strong or durable 
they may at first appear, are easily weakened by 
time, and effaced by the perpetual succession of 
other objects which crowd the memory and dis- 
tract the attention ; it is necessary that this great 
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too much to their own strength, sou 
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resolution, by the same methods i 
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we are betrayed by our own hearts, 
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motions of our minds, who penetrates through all 
our hypocrisy, and upon whom disinclination can 
be never imposed for inability. 

With regard to the duty of charity> it is too com- 
mon for men of avaricious and worldly dispositions 
to imagine that they may be saved without compli- 
ance with a command so little agreeable to t-heir in- 
clinations ; and therefore, though j>erhaps they 
cannot always resist the force of argument, or repel 
conviction at its fir^t assault, yet, as they do not 
willingly suffer their minds to dwell upon reason- 
ings which they scarcely wish to be true, or renew, 
by frequent reeollection, that sense of their duty 
which they have received, they quickly relapse into 
their former sordid insensibility, and, by indulging 
every consideration which can be applied to the 
justification of parsimony, harden their hearts, and 
withhold their hands : and, while they see the an- 
guish of misery, and hear the cries of want, can 
|>a8s by without pity and without regard ; and, with- 
out even feeling any reproaches from their hearts, 
pray to God for that mercy which they have them- 
selves denied to their fellow- beings. 

One of the pleas which is alleged in justification 
of the neglect of charity, is inability to practise it ; 
an excuse, when real, to which no objection can be 
made; for it cannot be ex{>ected that any man 
should give to another what he must himself want 
in the same degree. But this excuse is too fre- 
quently offered by those who are poor only in their 
own opinion, who have habituated themselves to 
look on those that are above, rather than on those 
that are below them, and cannot accoxmVX.WccA^'^^^ 
rich while they see any richer \ \savl '^Yv^i xfikSi^sox^ 
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mercy ; inclinations which are never e^ 
heneticence, because they cannot spare a 
from their appetites and their pride. 

Others there are who frequently delight 
ujwn the excellency of charity, and profe 
selves ready to comply with its precepts ' 
proper objects shall be proposed, and r 
tunity of proper application shall be fc 
they pretend they are so well informed w 
to the perversion of charity, and discove 
ill effects of indistingnishiug and careles; 
that they are not easily satisfied with tb 
which are offered them. They are somef 
of eucnuragini; idleness, and sometim 
hnuosture, and so readily fin 
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which Providence has this day put into our hands, 
may not be neglected, and that our alms may be 
given in such a manner as may obtain acceptance 
with the great Judge of ail the earth, who has pro- 
raised to show mercy to the merciful, I shall endea- 
vour to lay before you, ^ 

First, The importance and necessity of the prac- 
tice of charity. 

Secondly, The disposition of mind which is ne- 
cessary to roalce our alms acceptable to God. 

Thirdly, The reasonableness of laying hold on 
the present opportunity for the exercise of our 
charity. 

And, First, I shall endeavour to show the im- 
portance and necessity of the practice of charity. 
The importance and necessity of charity is so evi- 
dent, that as it might be hoped that no' proof pould 
be necessary, so it is difficult to produce any arga- 
ments which do not occur of themselves to every 
reasonable and attentive mind. For whither can we 
turn our thoughts, or direct our eyes, where we shall 
not find some motive to the (iXercise of charity ? 

If we look up to heaven, which we have been 
taught to consider as the particular residence of the 
Supreme Being, we find there our Creator, our 
Preserver, and our Judge ; our Creator, whose In- 
finite power gave us our existence, and who has 
taught us, by. that gift, that bounty'is agreeable to 
his nature ; our Preserver, of whose assistance and 
protection we are every day and every moment in 
need, and whose fevour we can Ivo^t X'^i «wln«^ ^\sic\ 
fy imitathig his goodness, aa^ eud^w^s^'csjw^ "^^^^ 
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from adventitious pains; the stra] 
his wanderings, and the hungry ret 
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moment the assistance of our fellow-creatures ; 
whom perhaps oor Maker enables us at present to 
repay by mutual kindness, but whom We know not 
bow soon we may be necessitated to implore, With- 
ODt the capacity of returning their beneficence. 

This reflection surely ought immediately to con- 
vince us of the necessity of charity. Prudence, even 
without religion, ought to admonidh every one to 
assist the helpless and relieve the wretched, that, 
when the day of distress shall come upon him, he 
may confidently ask that assistance which he him- 
self, in his prosperity, never did deny. 

As it has pleased God to place us in a state in 
which we are surrounded with innumerable tempta- 
tions ; so it has pleased him, on many occasions, 
to afford us temporal incitements to virtue, as a 
eioanterbalance to the allurements of sin ; and to 
set before us rewards which may be obtsdned, and 
panishments which may be suffered, before the 
final determination of our future state. As charity 
is one of our most important duties, we are pressed 
to its practice by every principle of secular as Well 
as religious wisdom • and no man can suffer him- 
self to be distinguished for hardness of heart, with- 
out danger of feeling the consequence of his wicked- 
ness in his present state ; because no man can se- 
cure to himself the continuance of riches or of 
power, nor can prove that he shall not himself 
want the assistance which he now denies f and per- 
haps be compelled to implore it from those whose 
petition he now rejects, and whose miseries he now 
insults. Such is the in.stabiHty of human affairs, 
and so frequently does God aaMXt'Vn& ^n^to^&kcx 
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great test by wliich we shall be judged ; and that 
those, and those ouly, who have given food to the 
hungry, and raiment to the naked, shall, at the 
final doom, be numbered bv the Son of God 
amongst the blessed of his Father. 

lliere can nothing more be added to show the 
necessity of the practice of charity ; for what can 
be expected to move him by whom everlasting feli- 
city is ' clisi*egarded, and who hears, without emo- 
tion, never-ending miseries threatened by Omnipo- 
tence ? It therefore now remains that we in- 
quire. 

Secondly, How we may practise this duty in a 
manner pleasing to him who commanded it; or 
what disi)osition of mind is necessary to make our 
alms acceptable to God. 

Our Saviour, as he has informed us of the neces- 
sity of charity ,'has not omitted to teach us likewise ^ 
how our acts of charity are to be performed : and 
from his own precepts, and those of his apostles, 
may be learned all the cautions necessary to ob- 
viate the deceit* of our own hearts, and to preserve 
us from falling into follies dangerous to our souls, 
while we imagine ourselves advancing in the favour 
of God. 

We are commanded by Jesus Christ, when we 
give our alms, to divest ourselves of pride, vain- 
glory, and desire of applause : w^ are forbidden to 
give that we may be seen of men, and instructed so 
to conduct our charity that it may be known to our 
' Father which seeth in secret. By this precept it is 
not to be understood that we are forbidden to give 
alms in public^ or where we may be seen of men ; 
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same time evidently prescribes. It is necessary 
that, in bestowiflg oar alms, we should endeavour 
to promote the service of God, and the general hap- 
piness of society, and therefore we ought not to 
give them without inquiry into the ends for which- 
they are desired ;' we ought not to suifer our bene- 
ficence to be made instrumental to the encourage- 
ment of vice or the support of idleness ; because 
what is thus squandered may be wanted by others, 
who would use our kindness to better purposes, 
and who, without our assistance, would perhaps 
perish. 

Another precept, too often neglected, which yet 
a generous and elevated mind would naturally think 
highly necessary to be observed, is, that alms should 
be given in such a manner as may be most pleasing 
to the person who receives them ; that our charity 
should not be accompanied with insults, nor fol- 
lowed by reproaches ; that we should, whenever it 
is possible, spare the wretched the unnecessary, the 
mortifying pain of recounting their calamities, and 
representing their distress ; and when we h^e re- 
lieved them we should never upbraid them with 
our kindness, nor recall their afflictions to their 
min^s by cruel and unseasonable admonitions to 
gratitude or industry. He only confers favours 
generously, who appears, when they are once con- 
ferred, to remember them no more. 

Poverty is in itself sufficiently afflictive, and to 
most minds the pain of wanting assistance is scarcely 
balanced by the pleasure of receivfng it. The end 
of charity is to mitigate calamities; and he has 
little title to the reward of mercy, who afflicts with 
one hand, while he succours with the other. Bu( 
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It cauuot be said, that, by this charity, idleness 
is encouraged ; for those who are to be benefitted 
by it are at present incapable of labour^ but here- 
after designed for it. Nor can it be said that vice 
is countenanced by it, for many of them cannot yet 
be vicious. Tho^e who now give cannot bestow 
their alms for the pleasure of hearing their charity 
acknowledged, for they who shall receive it will not 
know their benefactors. 

The immediate effect of alms given on this occa- 
sion is not only food to the hungry, and clothes to 
the naked, and an habitation to the destitute, but, 
what is of more lasting advantage, instruction to the 
ignorant. 

He that supports an infant enables him to live 
here ; but he that educates him assists him in his 
passage to a happier state, and prevents that 
wickedness which is, if not the necessary, yet the - 
frequent consequence of unenlightened infancy and 
vagrant poverty. 

N^r does this charity terminate in the persons 
upon whom it is conferred, but extends its influence 
through the whole state, which has very frequently 
experienced how much is to be dreaded from men 
bred up without principles and without employment. 
He who begs in the street in his infancy, learns 
only how to rob there in his manhood; and it is cer- 
tainly very apparent ^th how much less difficulty " 
evils are prevented than remedied. 

But though- >^e should suppose, what reason and 
experience sufficiently disprove, that poverty and 
Ignorance were calamities to those only on whom 
they fall, yet surely the sense of their misery might 
be sufficient to awaken us to compassion : for who 
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-2 PETER, CHAP. III. VERSE 3. 

Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last . 
days scoffers^ walking after their oum lusts, 

A VERY little acquaintance with human nature will 
inform us^ that there are few men who can patiently 
bear the imputation of being in the wrong; and 
that there is no action, how unreasonable or wicked 
soever it be, which those, who are guilty of it, 
will not attempt to vindicate, though, perhaps, by 
such A defence as aggravates the crime. 

It is, indeed, common for men to conceal their 
faults, and gratify their passions in secret ; and, 
especially when they are first initiated in vice, to 
make use rather of artifice and dissimulation than 
audaciousness and effrontery. But the arts of hy- 
pocrisy are in time exhausted, and some unhappy 
circumstance defeats those measures which they 
had laid for preventing a discovery. They are, at , 
length, suspected, and, by that curiosity which 
suspicion always excites, closely pursued and 
openly detected. It is then too late to thinly of 
deceiving manlsind by false appearances, nor does 
any thing remain but to avow boldly what can be 
no longer denied. Impudence is called in to the 
assistance of immorality ; and the censures which 
cannot be escaped mudt be open\>f At^^^. \^\0««,^- 
vesg is io itself timorous, and u^uwc^l ^-qJC&a v 
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ger, ventures out with full security, and roves with- 
out inclination to return, till he is driven into the 
boundless ocean/ tossed about by the tempests, and 
at last swallowed by the waves. 

Most men have, or once had, an esteem and re- 
verence for virtue, and a contempt and abhorrence 
of vice; of which, whether they were impressed 
by nature, implanted by education, or deduced and 
settled by reason, it is at present of very little im- 
portance to inquire. Such these notion^ are, how- 
ever they were originally received, as reason can- 
not but adopt and strengthen,, and every man will 
freely confess that reason ought to be the rule of 
his conduct. Whoever, therefore, recedes, in his 
practice^ from rules of which he allows the obliga- 
tion, and suffers his passions to prevail over his 
opinions, feels at first a secret reluctance, is con- 
scious of some sort of violence done to his intd- 
lectual powers : and though he will not deny him- 
self that pleasure which is present before him, or 
that single gratification of his passions, he deter- 
mines, or thiniis he determines, that he will yield 
to no future temptation, that he will hereafter 
reject all the solicitation of his appetites, and live 
in such a manner as he should applaud in others, 
and as his own conscience should approve in him- 
self. 

Perhaps every ipan may recollect that this was 
th^ temper of his mind when he first permitted 
himself to deviate from the known paths of his 
duty ; and that he never forsook them in the early 
part of his life, without £^ design to return to them, 
and persevere in them ; and iVval, v^Vv^w \\r. ^"sfi* 
tempted another time, he comvVvtA. vi\?«'i.^^ 'wcCo.'^ 
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But these, however given up to 
passions, however ignorant of thei 
and presumptuously confident c 
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to his conscience, he will attempt to reconcile his 
conscience to his passions; he will find reason 
for doing what he is ret^olved to do, and, rather 
than not ** walk after his own lusts," will scoff at 
religion. 

These scoffers may he divided into two distinct 
classes, to be addressed in a very different manner ; 
those whom a constant prosecution of their In^ts 
has delnded into a real disbelief of religion, or di- 
verted from a serious examination of it ; and those 
who are convinced of the truth of revelation^ but 
affect to contemn and ridicule it from motives of 
interest or vanity. 

I shall endeavour therefore to evince. 

First, the folly of scoffing at religion in those who 
doubt the truth of it. And, 

Secondly, The wicl^edness of this practice in 
those who believe it. 

First, I shall endeavour to evince the foUy of 
scoffing at religion in those who doubt the truth 
of It. 

Those who in reality disbelieve, or doubt of re- 
ligion, however negligent they may be in their 
inquiries after truth, generally profess the bluest • 
reverence for it, the sincerest desire to discover k, 
and the strongest resolutions, to adhere to it. They 
will frequently assert, and with good reason, that 
every man is valuable in proportion to his love of 
truth; that man enjoys the power of reason for 
this great end, that he may distinguish truth from 
falsehood ; that not to seaTcYi iot W Vi V^^^ \bs»x 
aimimd JazinesB $ and not to dfic\»fe ^fc^V^. t^\n^' 
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Such is the dii^course of these n 
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There seems to be nothing ni 
with so philosophical a character 1 
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of vulgar miuds; that they avoid every thing which' 
may interrupt their meditaiious or perplex their 
ideas ; and that^ therefore, whoever stands in'need 
of their instructions, must seek them in privacies 
and retirements, in deserts or in cells. ■ 
. But these men have discovered, it seems, a more 
compendious way to knowledge. They decide the 
most momentous questions amidst the jollity of 
feasts and the excesses of riot. They have found 
that aa adversary is more easily silenced \han cou- 
^futed. They insult, iustead of vanquishing, their 
antagonists ; and decline the battle to hasten to the 
triumph. 

It is an established maxim among them, that he 
who ridicules an opinion confutes it. For this rea- 
son they make no scruple of violating every rule of 
decency, and treating with the utmost contempt 
whatever is accounted venerable or sacred. 

For this conduct they admire themselves, and go 
on applauding their own abilities, celebrating the 
Tictories they g£un over thdr grave opponents, and 
loudly boasting their superiority to the advocates 6f 
religion* 

As humility is a very necessary qnalification for 
an examiner into religion, it may not be improper 
to depress the arrogance of these haughty cham- 
pions, by showing with how little justice they lay 
claim to victory, and how much less they deserve 
to be applauded than despised. 

There are two circunstances which, either sin* 
gle or united, make any attainments estimable 
among men* The first is the usefulness of it to 
society : the other is the capacvtl ^t v^'^^&sASBisii^ 
accessary for acquiring it. 
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That they hazard their highest interest can 
hardly bk denied, when they determine, without 
the most scrupulous examination, tliose questions 
which relate to a future state ; and none certainly 
are less liltely to discuss these questions with the 
care which they require, than those who accustom 
themselves to continual levity. 

The inind long vitiated with trifles, and enter- 
tsuned with wild and unnatural combinations of 
ideas, becomes in a short time unable to support 
the fatigue of reasoning ; it is disgusted with a long 
succession of solemn images, and retires from 
serious meditation and tiresome labour to gayer 
fancies, and less difficult employments. 

Besides, he that has practised the art of si- 
lencing others with a jest, in time learns to satisfy 
himself in the same manner. It becomes unneces- 
sary to the tranquillity of his own mind to confute « 
an objection ; it is sufficient for him if he can ridi- 
cule it. 

Thus he soon grows indifferent to truth or false- 
hood, and almost incapable of discerning one 
from the other. He considers eternity itself as a 
subject for mirth, and is equally ludicrous upon all ~ 
occasions. 

What delusion, what bigotry is equal to this ? 
Men neglect to search after eternal happiness, for 
fear of being interrupted In their mirth. If others 
have been misled, they have been misled by their 
reverence for great authorities, or by strong prcija- 
dices of education. Such errors may be extenuated, 
and perhaps excused. They have, at least, aomo- 
thing plaasible to plead, and lYvcVt «tssyeT\AT&~^K9i. 
mth some Bbow of reason : hut viYk«X cmcl Vfiw<^ T&fai 
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extensive charity allege in favonr of those men who, 
if they perish eyerlastingly, perish by their at- 
tachment to merriment^ and their confidence in a 
jest ? 

It is astonishing that any man can fori)ear in- 
quiring seriously, whether there is a God ; whether 
God is just; whether this life is the only state of 
existence; whether God has appointed rewards 
and punishments in a future state ; whetlier he has 
given any laws for the regulation of our conduct 
here; whether he has given them by revelation; 
and whether the religion publicly taught carries 
any mark of divine appointment. These are ques- 
tions which every reasonable being ought nndoubt- 
edly to consider with an attention suitable to their 
importance ; - and he, whom the consideration of 
eternal happiness or misery cannot awaken from 
his pleasing dreams, cannot prevail tipon to sus- 
pend bis mirth, surely ought not to despise others 
for dulness and stupidity. 

Let it be remembered, that the nature of things 
is not alterable by our conduct. We cannot make 
truth ; it is'our business only to find it. No pro- 
position can become more or less certadn or import- 
ant by being considered or neglected. It is to no 
purpose to wish, or to suppose, that to be false 
which is in itself true ; and, therefore, to acqui- 
esce in our own wishes and suppositions, when the 
matter is of eternal consequence, to believe obsd- 
nately without grounds of belief,*and to determine 
without examination, is the last degree of folly and 
absurdity. It is not impossible that he who acts' 
in this manner may obtain the approbation of 
madmen like himself, but he will Incur the con- 
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tempt of evety wise maa; aud, what is more to be 
feared, ^amidst his security aud supineuess, his 
sallies and his flights, « He that sitteth in the 
heaveus shall laugh him to scorn ; the Lord shall 
have him in derision." 

Thus have I endeavoured to give a faint idea of 
the folly of those who scoff at religion, because 
they disbelieve, and, by scoffing, harden themselves 
in their disbelief. But I shall be yet more unable 
to describe in a proper manner what I am to men- 
tion in the second place ; 

The wickedness of those. that believe religion, 
and yet deride it from motives of interest or va- 
nity. 

This is a degree of guilt against which it might 
seem, at the first view, superfluous to preach, be- 
cause it might be thought impossible that it should 
ever be committed ; as, in ancient states, no pu- 
nishment was decreed for the murderer of his 
'fiither, because it was imagined to be a crime not 
incident to human nature. But experience taught 
them, and teaches, us, th^t wickedness may swell 
<beyond imagination, and that there are no limits 
to the madness of impiety. 

For a man to revile and insult that God whose 
power he allows; to ridicule that revelation of 
which he believes the authority divine ; to dare the 
vengeance of Omnipotence, and cry, ** Am not I in 
sport ? *' is an infatuation incredible, a degree of 
madness, without a name. Yet there are men who, - 
by walking after their own lusts, and indulging their 
passions, have reached th\« «iave;T\^o^'^\^€vsgciX ^;k\ 
wickedoeaa. They have doce^ \.o \ew^ l<d^s#^<a^ 



and confederacies, which, as iDtemperai 
nishes their numbers, must be filled up * 
proselytes. 

Let those who practise this dreadful n 
depraving the morals, and ensnaring the i 
aider what they are engaged in ! Let t 
sider what they are promoting, and wl 
they are employing ! Let them pause an 
little, before they do an injury that cao 
repaired ; before they take away what can 
stored ; before they corrupt the heart of ' 
pauiou by per\'ertiug his opinions; befor 
him into sin ; and, by destroying his rei 
religion, take away every motive to reper 
all the means of reformation ! 

This is a degree of guilt before whi( 
perjury, and murder, vanish into nothing 
-u!«^ rtf ivhifh the consequences termii 
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delusions! What lasting contrition, what severe 
repentance, must be necessary for such deep and 
snch accumulated guilt ! Surely, if blood be required 
for blood, a soul shall be required for a soul. 

There are others who deride religion for the sake 
of displaying their own imaginations, of following 
the fashion of a corrupt and licentious age, or gain- 
ing the friendship of the great or the applause of 
the gay. How'mean must that wretch be, who can 
be overcome by such temptations as these! Yet 
there are men who sell that soul which God has 
formed for infinite felicity, defeat the great work 
of their redemption, and plunge into those pains 
which shall never end, lest they should lose the 
patronage of villains and the praise of fools. 

I suppose those whom 1 am now speaking of to 
be in themselves sufficiently convinced of the truth 
of the Scriptures, and may, therefore, very properly 
lay before them the threatenings denounced by God 
against their conduct. 

It may be useful to them to reflect betimes on 
the danger of "fearing man rather than .God;" to 
consider that it shall avail a man nothing if he 
*' gain the whole world and lose his own soul;** and 
that whoever " shall be ashamed of his Saviour be- 
fore men, of him will his Saviour be ashamed be* 
fore his Father which is in heaven. 

That none of us may be in the number of those 
unhappy pei^sons who thus scoff, at the means of 
grace, and relinquish the hope of glory, may God 
of his infinite mercy grant, through the merits of 
that Saviour who hath brought life and immortality 
to light! 



THe Ufjfrn u gooa fa au, ana nvi teuucr tn^t %. 
over -all his toorks. 

In this devout, masterly, and useful perfor 
the auUior appears deeply sensible of the 
greatness, and peculiarly transported with c 
plating God's infinite goodness; even to t 
gree,.that he cheerfully engages in, and ab: 
devotes himself to, the very important sei 
adoring and obeying this almighty, unboimd 
most benevolent Being. 

This his religion, as he intimates, was \ 
upon the most solid ground of reason ; for 
great Father and Lord of all is certainly 
less, and unrivalled in ms^esty and in powe 
he disinterested, wonderful, and glorious, in 
and compassion ; averse and slow to ang 
ready to receive, to favour, and reward. 
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First, I am to consider some arguments that 
establish this sentiment. 

Our great Lord and Master has taught us, that 
" theVe is none good but one, that is God :" by which 
expression we may understand, that there is none 
so perfectly disinterested, so diffusively and so 
astonishingly good, as God is. For, in another 
place, he instructs us both how to comprehend, and 
rely on, this unchangeable and never-failing attri- 
bute of the divine nature ; resembling it to, or re- 
presenting it by, a human quality or wtue, namely, 
the affection and tender regard of parents to their 
children. *' If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father, which is in heaven, give good 
things to them that ask him ! " From whence it 
is obvious to remark, that as the humane and ge- 
nerous man has a peculiar tenderness for his more 
immediate descendants, and, proportionally to his 
Itower and influence, is willing and active to suc- 
cour and relieve the indigent, to divide care, lessen 
misery, and diffuse happiness through the world; 
inconceivably more affectionate is the eternal Pa-- 
rent unto, and regardful of, all his intelligent crea- 
tures ; truly disposed, according to their rank of 
existence, to promote their welfare; and beyond 
compreliension inclined to conduct them, through 
the greatest variety of circumstances, to the noblest 
perfection, and the highest degree of felicity. In 
his righteous and benevolent nature there cannot 
possibly be the most distant ^tendency to caprice, 
severity, or selfishness ; for the multitude of sharers, 
he knows, can never subtract fromVi^Am«^^a»l^C-'^^sb 
Mn&a. He created to comimmVcASu^. V^ 
eril which be prevents, Yie i* ^VeMbftA.% 'wsA'^^^- 



mcicicH are over all his works." 

Without goofiuess, what apprehc 
entertain of all the other attribu 
Being? Without the utmost extei 
and mercy, they would hardly b( 
excellences. And what would an 
uibtration produce, in the hands < 
partial, or malevolent direction, bu 
ror and devastation ? Not afflicti 
ment for the sake of discipline ac 
prevent the offence or reform the sii 
judgments and dreadful vengeance, 
or implacable wrath and fiery iudi| 
long his misery, and extend the dun 
tnre through the revolving periods 
eternity. 

Without the most enlarged notii 
nite and everlastinur irondn#»«a in tu# 
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chose them by chance, might as accidentally aban- 
don them ; and, as the former was without reason 
or goodness, the latter might be without righteous- 
ness or mercy. Therefore it is infinitely desirable 
to think, and we are confident of the truth of onr 
idea, that *' the Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." 

For if he be self-existent, omnipotent, and pos- 
sessed of perfect liberty ; if it be impossible for him 
ever to err, or mistake, in what is good and fitting; 
and if he enjoys an infinite ability to effect, withia 
thought only, what shall always be fpr the greatest 
adirantage, he must be originally and essentiallj, 
immutably, and for ever good. 

Holy Scripture, as if beauty and goodness were 
synonymous terms or inseparable qualities, thus 
describes him : ''How great is thy goodness! And 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.** 
And as if glory and goodness signified the same 
thing, you find, Ezod. zxxiii. 18, 19, ** And he 
said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory." To which 
the answer is, " I will make all my goodness pass 
before thee." And when, as it is written in the 
next chapter, the Lord descended, and proclaimed 
his name, or published the attributes in which he is 
peculiarly delighted, what is this distinguishing 
name, or what these divine and glorious attributes ? 
'VThe Lord, the Lord God, merdfnl and gradont^ 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iuiquitf, 
transgression, and sin." The apostle sums »^ all 
these In one word, when he saith, " God is love." 
Wtdch leads me ta the second thtn^ i^t^y^omcj^^ 

NModf, to Wxmtntt the e&teniXi^ ifiMSelSAkCis&ovw 
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and import of this subject by some remarlcable in- 
stances. ** The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." 
|l No bounds can be fixed to the divine preseace, 
nor is any part of illimitable space without his in- 
spection and active influence. There is nothing 
remote or obscure to him, nor any exceptions to 
his favour among all the works of his hands. Far 
Mid wide, tlieu, as is the vast range of enstence, 
so is the divine benevolence extended.; and both in 
the previous trial and final retribution of all his 
ratiohal and moral productions, '* The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works." 

In the first place, to illustrate this, we need only 
to take a transient view of the outworks of the vi- 
sible creation, a general survey of the nature and 
correspondence of the various parts of this regular 
and grand machine ; this finished and stupendous 
fabric, in which every thing is contrived and con- 
cluded for the best. 

For do but imagine an appetite' or faculty altered, 
or a change in the object prepared to gratify it, in 
any respect. Suppose a material alteration, or con- 
siderable difference in nature, and we shall easily 
perceive it would be a manifold disadvantage, either 
to individuals or to the whole. Suppose the earth 
otherwise than it is, or the atmosphere and sur- 
rounding air to be varied, and in any degree more 
rarefied or more condensed : suppose the element 
of water greatly increased or considerably diminish- 
ed; or the sun's blazing orb fixed neaier, and its 
rertical beams, iheTet(yce> %tcoufp; or suppose it 
more remote, and \\a VfisX w»9u^i ^^^mxk^^'^^. 
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teration would be a misfortnne, if the diflbrence did 
not terminate in misery and destruction : so that from 
the present adjustment, proportion, and accommoda- 
tion of all matters in the wide creation, the con- 
sequence is fairly drawn, and very evident, that 
** Ood is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works.*' 

This is certsun of the wliole of God's works, and 
is peculiarly apparent in manf the principal inhabit- 
ant of this earth : for, as his welfare, dignity, and 
satisfaction, nay, hLs happiness, and even the end 
of his being, depend on, and arise from his regularity 
and constancy in rirtue, what an infinite concern 
hath the Deity expressed about it * What, that can 
consist with liberty, hath been omitted by supreme 
wisdom in this most important affair? To indine 
him to be moderate in all his gratifications, true 
pleasure proceeds from nothing else. To keep off 
intemperate indulgence, and to guard him against 
all voluptuous excesses, it is so ordained, that ex- 
travagance and inconvenience are near together ; 
and that vice and pain are, though not immediate 
and inseparable associates, never far asunder ; and 
that it is impossible for that soul to be calm and 
at ease which iniquity has stsuned, and which im- 
penitent gailt corrodes. 

The parts of man's body are wonderfully designed 
and curioasly constructed ; regularly disposed of» 
and most accurately proportioned for the safety and 
advantage of the whole. As apt as we may be to 
quarrel with our nature, suppose an instinct was 
struck out of our frame, or a single passion taken 
from us ; suppose our senses a!i^^ n«vj% '9i\jKt^\^\s^ 
being either strengthened or \mv»x^\ «^ ^''^'^ 



uiner creatures we are acqnaiDtcd w 
natare and condition, their qualities ai 
stances, are so adapted to one another, t 
intellectual powers of a being of a mo 
nature would not, probably, suit an int 
this lower world, so neither would the 
of human nature guide the fowls of the ai 
duct the beasts of the field, to so much 
as they find by following the motions and 
of sense and instinct : and if reflection, 
ideas, and moral discrimination be denied 
is plainly, because they would be a bnrd 
misfortune, i-ather than a benefit to them. 
But these universal notices and uudeni 
timonieM of divine goodness, throughout 
mated regions of i*arth, sea, and air, in 
priety and suitableness of creatures to tht 
and obiertM trk ♦!»«:- ••• 
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An omuipoteut support, and a perfectly wise di- 
rection, are evident in the laws established aiid 
regularly observed through all the divine prodoc- 
tious in heaven above, or on the earth beneath : 
neither have the most celebrated philosophers been 
able, with all their boasted sagacity, and after all 
fheir laborious researches into the volume of na- 
ture, to assign any other cause but an invisible 
agency, an immediate energy of Providence, for 
mutual attniction in bodies, and the determination 
of all portions of matter to their centre ; for the 
great strength of appetite, instinct, and sagacity 
in animals; that the prevalence and continuance 
thereof should be so precisely and exactly commen- 
surate to the occasions which require them, aud 
that they should be no longer urgent than for the 
time necessary, as in the aflfection for their young : 
all which do greatly illustrate the wisdom and good- 
ness of God's administration and superintending 
care. 

Holy writ elegautly and emphatically describes 
the excellence of goodness in the divine Providence 
in various places, particularly in this Psalm of 
which my text is a part. "The eyes of all wait 
upon thee ; thou givest them their meat in due 
season. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desires of e\'ery living thing." ** Behold (saith our 
blessed Saviour) the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams : 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet, I say unto you^ that 
Solomon in all his gloi^ was not wrai^^^X^^ ^'^kR- ^^ 
those/' Not one indivldu^ caw Xi^i «><i xs^vkonr ^»^ 
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inconsiderable, as to escape the notice of heaven's 
all-surveying eye ; nor one so importantly large and 
seemingly self >su Allien t, as to subsist a moment 
without the divine support. By him all things con- 
sist : '* The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." 

But man appears the distinguished charge of the 
beneficent Creator ; and unless Providence had con- 
nected rational beings by the pecutiar strong ties of 
mutual obligation, perpetual dependency, and in- 
separable interest, they would, of all creatures, be 
themost destitute and. miserable; for there is not 
one that, in the first stages of its enstence. Is so 
totally helpless and absolutely insufficient for its 
own preservation, support, or defence^ .as man : 
therefore, parental tenderness is both early and 
passionate, permanent and lasting. Our social dis- 
positions and aflfectious are enlarged to the utmost 
limits, and continue with us in the conduding 
decays and last end of this mortal life ; that we 
may always love one another, and glorify "the 
Lord, who is good to all,, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works." 

The consequences, in the last place, which result 

from the arguments you have heard, are so obvious, 

that I make no doubt but your own thoughts have 

already anticipated them. Ingratitude among men 

hath, in every age and in every region of the earth, 

been an object of general detestation, and uni* 

versally accounted a glaring indication of depravity 

of heart. If the case stand thus among mortals, 

'Wbose common interests require a reciprocation Of 

kiDdness and beneftcewte,\vv\^^ENa50c^S&\.\ve crime 

Aggravated when \l Va coiam\x.vt^«^xflX^^''^*&ca% 
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whose goodness towards the sons of men is perfectly 
disinterested ! The exertions of divine Providence 
in our l^ehaif tend solely to our own welfare ; nor 
can any thing we do in return contribute^ in the 
smallest degree, to the augmentation of the happi- 
ness of the almighty Benefactor. This, unquestion- 
ably, ought to be sufficient to exact from us the 
most profound veneration, the most fervent grati- 
tude, and implicit obedience to his sacred laws. 

David, after having enumerated the tender mer- 
cies of God, is penetrated with the strongest sense 
of devotion. '* My mouth (he exclaims) shall speak 
the praise of the Lord ; and let all flesh- bless his 
holy name for ever and ever." Such was the tri- 
bute which the royal Psalmist thought due to the 
Deity for the creation and preservation of man. 
The debt is accumulated to us in an infinite pro- 
, portion ; for, while we are bouuden to the same 
return for the same benefits voluntarily conferred . 
upon us, a grander obligation is superadded to that, 
for the " means of grace,** and for '* the hope of 
glory.** Were the mercies of the Lord limited to " 
the tenure of our present existence, great and glo- 
rious as they are, the human mind would be clouded 
by the consciousness that a very few yeai's must ex- 
clude us for ever from the participation of them : 
but since the gracious rays of life and immortality 
have dissipated the gloom that hung uj)on futurity ; 
since, by the propitiatory sacrifice of the Son of 
God, death is disarmed of his sting, and the grave 
deprived of its victory', divine goodness hath re- 
ceived its perfect consummation. 

If gratitude, praise, and adoTal\tni,\\v<&T^^QiX^<»>^ 
due to the Author of our bein^ ioi x>Mi«,«.\^'eai»»'^ 
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J CORINTHIANS, CHAPTER XI. YER8B 29. 

'e that eateth and drinketh unworthily^ eateth €md 
drinketh damnation to himself, ' ^ 

'HE cdebratton of the sacrament is generally ac- 
DOwledged by the Christian church to be the 
ighest act of devotion, and the most solemn part 
'positive religion ; and has therefore most engaged 
le attention of those who either profess to teach 
ke way to happiness, or endeavour to learn it; 
id, like all other subjects, frequently discussed by 
ten of various interests, dispositions, and capa- 
ties, has given rise to various opinions widely dif- 
rent from each other. 

Snch is the weakness of mankind, that one error, 
hether admitted or detected, is very often the 
Mise of another. Those who reject any opinion, 
owever justly, are commonly incited by their zeal 
> condemn every position in which they discover 
vf affinity with the tenets which they oppose, of 
hicfa they have been long accustomed to show the 
Isehood and the danger, and therefore tma^ne 
lemselves nearer to truth and safety, in proportion 
I they recede from them. For this reason it some* 
nes happens that, in passionate contests and dis- 
itations long continued, each controvertist snc- 
!edi in the confutation of his tMlversar^« i^o«\\.\woa^<» 
id each fails in the establishment ot Vvb o'ww. 



1 lie Mruuui auu tciivnivnv^. 

are cuDdemued who eat and 
have filled the melancholy, the 
humble, with unneceKsary terro 
sometimes so much iucrcased 
zeal of writers erroueously pic 
conceived the danger of atteu 
precept of our Saviour more ft 
of neglecting it, and have spent 
their lives in the omission of a 
importance ; or, being equall} 
hand, have lived in an anguish 
der a constant sense of the nee 
they cannot, in their opinion, 
manner, and which of course 
or omit at the utmost hazard c 
Such exalted piety, such ui 
an uniform ardour of divine al 
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Struggle with passions which they cannot wholly 
conquer, and bewail infinuities which yet they per- 
ceive to adhei'e to them, are frighted from an act of 
devotion, of which they have been taught to believe, 
that it 18 so scarcely to be performed worthily by an 
embodied spirit, that it requires the holiness of an- 
gels, and the uncontaminated raptures of paradise. 

Tlius it appeared, that, instead of being excited 
to ardent desires of perfection, and unwearied en- 
deavours after the^utmost height of sanctity, not 
only the sensual and the profligate were hardened 
in their wickedness, by conceiving a life of piety 
too hard to be borne, but the diffident and scnipu- 
lous were terrified into despair, considered vigi- 
lance and caution as unavailing fatigues, remitted 
their ardour, relaxed their diligence, and ceased to 
pursue what they could no longer hope to attain. 

•To remove these doubts, and disperse these 
apprehensions, doctrines of very different tendency 
hare been industriously promoted; lower degrees 
of piety have been declared sufficient, and the dan- 
gers of reception have been extenuated ; nor have 
any arts of interpretation been untried, or any 
conjecture which sagacity or learning could pro- 
duce, been forgotten, to assign to the words of the 
text a sense less to be dreaded by the unworthy 
communicant. But by these opinions, imprudently 
inculcated, many have been misled to consider the 
sacrament as little more^ than a cursory act of 
devotion ; the exhortations of the apostle have lost 
their eflScacy; and the terrors of the Lord, with 
which he enforces them, have no longer repressed 
the licentiousness of the profligate or dUl\xti^4 vVx^ 
wdoleoce of the supine; religion \\«k& «vx\jJ«. VoXvk 



tc*otion to the nature and iust 
ment, au unprejudiced examin 
of the apostle, aqd the compai 
with other comuiiuations ; n 
which, in the explication of dot 
ture, ought always to be obser 
may be proved, to the comfort < 
the confirmation of the doubt 
unworthy rei^ption, though gn 
doned; and to the restraint o 
and confusion of the profane, 
required is 'strict, though prac 
nunciation such as ought to t 
though not discourage the pion 
Whenetcnial punishments ai 
any crime, it is always eviden 
the writer to declare and en 
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aliebated from his creatures ; bot by a long course 
of crimes, deliberately committed against the con- 
lictioDS of conscience and Ihe admonitions of grace ; 
by a life spent in guilt, and concluded without re- 
pentance. ** No drunkard or extortioner," says the 
apostle, '* shall inherit eternal life." Yet shall no 
man be excluded -from future happiness by a single 
instance, or even by long habits, of intemperance 
or extortion. Repentance and new life will efface 
his crimes, reinstate him in the favour of his Judge, 
restore him to those promises which he has for- 
feited, and open the paths to eternal happiness. 

Such is the crime of unworthy reception of the 
holy sacrament, by which '* he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself;." to which uo man can come un- 
prepared, or pai'take of, if he is divested of the in- 
tentions suitable to so solemn a part of divine wor 
ship, without adding to the number of his sins, 
and, by. a necessary consequence, to the danger of 
his soul. But though the soul is, by such an act of 
wickedness, endangered, it is not necessarily de- 
stroyed, or irreversibly condemned. He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, contributes indeed, by 
eating and drinking, to his own damnation, as he 
that engages in fraudulent or unlawful commerce, 
may be said, with -great propriety, to traffic for 
damnation, or to set his soul to sale ; yet as it is 
certain, that fraud is not unpardonable, if it shall 
afterwards give way to justice^ do neither is the pro- 
fanation of the sacrament a crime which the good- 
ness of God cannot forgive, if it l>e succeeded by 
true devotion. The whole life of man V& ^ ^kVdX^ q>\ 
pr&baaoo; he is tdw&ys in daDger, and m-a.^ \^ ^- 



repentance and ameudmei] 
and drunk worthily, may, b^ 
tion, perish everlastingly. 

This account of the guill 
makes it necessary to inqu 
ginal word in the text be n 
" damnation," the eternal 
state ; or, as it is more free 
demnation, temporary judg 
tion : for, from either set 
crime, and the anger of 
sufficiently apparent. Evei 
irpunished with immediat 
aggravated by repetitions, 
pentance, incur final cond 
punishments are the mere 
to avoid, by a timely chanj 
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moration. And those who are depressed by unne- 
cessary terrors, may repel any temptatioDS to de- 
spondency, by considering, that the crime of un- 
worthy communication is, like all others, only un- 
pardoned, where it is unrepented. 

Having thus shown the danger incurred by an 
unworthy reception of the sacrament, it is neces- 
sary to inquire how it may be avoided ; and to 
consider. 

First, What it is to eat and drink unworthily. 
Seicondiy, By what means a man may become a 
worthy partaker of the Lord's Supper. 

First, I am to consider what it is to eat and 
drink unworthily^ 

The unworthiness with which the Corinthians 
are upbraided by the apostle was, in part, such as 
the present regulated establishment of Christianity, 
and the assistance which religion receives from the 
civil power, make it unnecessary to censure, since 
it is not now committed even by the most pre- 
sumptuous, negligent, or profane. It was a prac- 
tice amongst them to assemble at the holy table in 
a tumultuous manner, and to celebrate the eucharist 
with indecency and riot. But though such open 
profanation of this sacred ordinance is not now to 
be apprehended, and therefore no man needs to be 
cautioned agsdnst it, yet the.cause which produced 
it is such, as we cannot too anxiously fear, or too 
diligently avoid ; for its influences are various and 
extensive, and often weaken the efficacy of the «i9.- 
crament, though they produce no tt^^^^wX. ^vsax^^t^ 
/ir the celebration of it. 
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The Coi*kithlaus fell into this enormons sin, sayi 
the apostle, ** not discerning the Lord's body," for 
want of discerning the importance and sanctity of 
the institution, and of distinguishing the Lord's body 
from the common elements of bread and wine ex- 
hibited on common occasions of -festive jollity. It 
IS therefore the first duty of every Christian to dis- 
cern the Lord's body, or to impress upon his mind 
a just idea of this act of commemoration, of the 
"commands by which it is enforced, of the great sa- 
crifice which it represents, and of the benefits which 
it produces. Without these reflections, often re- 
peated, and made habitual by long and fervent 
meditation, every one will be in danger of " eating 
and drinking unworthily," of receiving the sacra- 
ment without sufficient veneration, without that 
ai'dent gratitude for the death of Qhrist, and that 
steady confidence in his merits, by which the sacra- 
ment is made efficacious to' his salvation ; for of 
Vrhat use can it be to commemorate the death of the 
RedeemeiL of mankind without faith, and without 
thankfulness? Such a celebration of the sacra- 
ment is nothing less than a mockery of God, an act 
by. which we ** approach him with our lips, when 
our hearts are far from him ;" and as such insin- 
cerity and negligence cannot but be, in a very high 
degree, criminal, as he that eateth and drinketh 
thus unworthily cannot but promote his own dam- 
nation, it is necessary to inquire, 

[ 
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that of self>examiflation» which implies a careful 
regulation of our lives by the rules, of the Gospel ; 
for to what purpose is our conduct to be examined, 
but that it may be amended where it appears erro- 
neous and defective ? The duty of examination there- 
fore is only mentioned, and repentance and refor- 
mation are supposed, with great reason, inseparable 
from it ; for nothing is more evident, than that we 
are to inquire into the state of our souls, as into 
affairs of less importance, with a view to avoiddan- 
ger or to secure happiness. When we inquire, with 
regard to our faith, whether it be sufficiently vigor- 
ous or powerful, whether it regularly influences our 
^xmdnct, restrains our passions, and moderates our 
' desires ; v^at is intended by this duty, but that if we 
find ourselves Christians only in name, if we dis- 
cover that the example of our divine Master has 
little foi'ce upon our constant conversation, and 
that God is seldom in our thoughts, except in the 
solemn acts of stated worship, we must then en- 
deavour to invigorate our faith by returning fre- 
quently to meditate upon the object of it, our 
oration, our redemption, the means of grace, and 
the hope of glory; and to enlighten our under- 
standings, and awaken Our affections, by the per- 
usal of writings of piety, and, above all, of the holy 
Scriptures ? 

If any man, in his examination of his life, dis- 
covers that he has been guilty of fraud, extortion, 
or injury to his neighbour, he is to make reparation 
to his utmost power. If he finds malice or hatred 
lurking in his mind, he must expel them by a 
strong resolution never to comply with their mo- 
tions, or suffer them to break o\x\ Va «si^ x^'dX ^kx ^^> 

rat* //. o 
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SERMON XXIII. 
(Preached on the 80th of January.) 
JAMES, CHAP. III. VERSE 16. 

Where enoymg and strife is, there is confusion. 

That the life of man is unhappy, tbat his days are 
not only few but evil, that he is surrounded by 
dangers, distracted by uncertainties, and oppressed 
by calamities, requires no proof. This is a truth 
which every man confesses, or which he that denies 
it, denies against conviction. Accordingly, we find 
the miseries of our present state lamented by wri- 
ters of every class, from the inspired teachers of 
religion, who admonish us of our frailty and in- 
friicity, that they may incite us to labour after a 
better state, where '' there is fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore," to the vtunest and loosest 
author, whose design is to teach methods, not of 
;iiopronng, but of wasting time, and whose doc- 
trine St. Paul, speaking in a borrowed character, 
has well expressed in one short sentence, '' Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow' we die." 

When such is the condition of beings not brute 
and savage, but endowed with reason and united in 
society, who would not expect that they should 
Join in a perpetual confederacy against the certidn 
or fortuitous troubles to which ihs;'^ «x^ ^X!^«ii^V> 
that they sbovild universally coov^nX^ \\i n>d^^ ^^^- 
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portion of universal felicity ? that every man shonld 
easily discover that his own happiness is connected 
%vith that of every other man ? that thonsands and 
millions should continue together as partakers of 
one common nature ? and that every eye should be 
vigilant, and every hand active, for the confirmation 
of ease and the prevention of misfortune. 

This expectation might be formed by speculatire 
wisdom, but experience will soon dissipate the 
pleasing illusion. A slight survey of life will show 
that, instead of hoping to be happy in the general 
felicity, every man pursues a private and indepen- 
dent interest, proposes to himself some peculiar 
ODovenience, and prizes it more, as it is less attain- 
able by others. 

When the tie^ of society are thns broken, and 
the general good of mankind is subdivided into 
the separate advantages of individuals, it must ne- 
cessarily happen, that many will desire when few 
can possess, and consequently, that some vnW be 
fortunate by the disappointment or defeat of others ; 
and, since no man suffers disappointment without 
pidn, that one must become miserable by another's 
happiness. 

This is however the natural condition of human 
life. As it is not possible for a being, necessitous 
and insufficient as man, to act wholly without re- 
gard to his interest, so it is difficult for him to place 
his interest at such a distance from him as to act 
with constapt and uniform diligence, in hopes only 
of happiness flowing back upon him in its circula- 
tion thnjugh a whole community ; to seek his own 
good, only by seeking the good of all others, of many 
whom he cannot know, and of many whom he can- 
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not love. Such a diflfusien of interest, such subli- 
mation of self-love, is to all difficult, because it sq 
places the end at a great distance from the endea- 
vour : it is to many impossible, because to many the 
end, thus removed, will be out of sight. And so 
great are the numbers of those whose views either 
nature has bounded,^or corruption has contracted, 
that whoever labours only for the public will soon 
be left to labour alone, and driven from his atten- 
tion to the universe, which his single care will very 
little benefit, to the inspection of his own business, 
and the prosecution of his private wishes: Every 
nlan has, in the present state of things, wants which 
cannot wsdt for public- plenty, and vexatious which 
must be quieted before the days of universal peace : 
and no man can live only for others, unless he could 
persuade others to live only for him. 

The misery of the world, therefore, so far as it 
arises from the inequality of conditions, is incurable. 
There are desires which almost all feel, but which 
all cannot gratify. Every man may without a crime 
study hispwn happiness, if he be careful not to im- 
pede, by design, the happiness of pthers. In the 
race of life some must gain the prize, and others 
must lose it ; but the prize is honestly gained by 
him who outruns his competitor, without endea- 
vouring to overthrow him. 
• In the prosecution of private interest, which Piyk 
videnee has either ordained or permitted, there 
must necessarily be some kind of strife. Where 
blessings are thrown before us, as the reward of in- 
dustry, there must be a constant struggle of eninli^-* 
t|oii« But this strife would b^ wiUiQu( cou^vo^^ 
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happiness as the certain conseqaeo^ of.tratb, is. 
necessarily prpmpted to extend his onions, and to 
fill the world. with proselytes. Bat snrely pore zeal 
cannot carry him beyond warm dispute and earnest 
exhortation ; because by dispute and exhortation 
alone can real proselytes be made. Violence may 
extort confession from the tongue, but the mind 
must remain unchanged* Opinion, ^hether^ false 
or true, whether founded on evidence, ox raised. 6y 
prejudice, stands equally unshaken in the, tempests 
of commotioD, and sets at defiance the flames of 
hostility and the sword of persecution. 

No man, whose reason is not darkened by some 
inordinate perturbation of mind, can possibly judge 
so absurdly of beings, partakers of the same^ature 
with himself, as to imagine that any opinion can 
be recommended by cruelty and mischief, or that he^ 
who cannot perceive the force of argument, will b^ 
more efficaciously instructed by penalties and tor- 
tures. The power of punishment, is to silence, not 
to 'con/Uie: it therefore can never serve for the 
effectual propagation or obstruction of doctrines. It 
may indeed sometimes hinder the dissemination of 
£ilsehood and check the progress of error, but can 
never promote the reception of truth. 

Whenever, therefore, we find the teacher jealous 
of the honour of his sect, and apparently more so- 
licitous to see his opinions established than ap- 
proved, we may condude that he l^as added envy 
to his zeal, and that he feels more pain from ihe^ 
tifat^ of victory^ than pleasure frpm ttte ef^opmetU 

It is the present mode of specolalloii \a ^^gos^ 
these men with total hypocAft^jW ^wKX«3fi«^.^^^^ 
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First, To consider by what tokens he may dis- 
oover in himrelf or others, that ^/r^/i? whichsprings 
from envy and ends in confusion. 

Secondly, What are the evils produced by that 
confusion which proceeds from strife. 

First, Let us consider by what tokens we may 
discover in ourselves or others, that *' strife" which 
springs from *' envy" and ends in " confusion." 

That strife may well be supposed to proceed from 
some corrupt passion, which is carried on with 
vehemence disproportioned to the Importance of 
the end openly proposed. Men naturally value ease 
and tranquillity at a very high rate, and will not, on 
very small causes, either suffer labour or excite op-s 
position. When therefore any man voluntarily en- 
gages in tasks of difficulty, and incurs danger or • 
suffers hardships, it must be imagined that he pro- 
poses to himself some reward more than equivalent 
to. the comforts which he thus resigns, and of which 
he seems to triumph in the resignation ; and if it 
cannot be found that his labours tend to the ad^ 
vancement of some end, worthy of so much as^ 
siduity, he may justly be supposed to have formed 
to himself some imaginary interest, and to seek hia 
gratification, not in that which be himself gains, 
but wfaic^ another lose^. 

It 13 a token that strife proceeds from unlawful 
motives when it is prosecuted by unlawful means. 
He that seeks (fnly the right, and only for the sake 
of right, will not easily suffer himself to be trans* 
ported beyond the just and allowed m<&t^QAs^ ^V 
attaining it. To do evil that ^oo^lisw) c»\£A><aA. 
aevcrbe tiie purpose of a maa vAio'baaiafiX^cr^^^*^^*^ 
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resisted. Many modes of tyranny have been prac- 
tised in the world, of which it is more natuiul (•■ 
ask with wonder, why they were submitted to io- 
long, than why they were at last opposed and qneli- 
.ed. But if history and experience inform us that 
power and greatness grow wanton and liceotioiu^ 
that wealth and prosperity elate the mind, and en- 
slave the understanding to desire, and when mea 
once find that no one has power to control them, 
they are seldom very attentive to justice, or very 
careful to control themselves ; history and experi- 
ence will likewise show us, that the contrary con-' 
ditioB has its temptations and its crimes ; that he 
who considers 'himself as subject to another, and 
liable to suffer by caprice or wickedness, often anti- 
cipates the evils of his state, imagines himself to 
feel what he only feai's, and imputes eveiy failure 
of negligence or start of passion to studied tyranny 
and settled malevolence. To be inferior is neces- 
sarily unpleasing ; to be placed in a state of inferior- 
ity to thpse who have no eminent abilities or tfans- 
cendent merit (which must happen in all political 
constitutions), increases the uneasiness ; and every 
man finds in himself a strong inclination to throw 
down from their elevated state those whom he obeys 
without approbation, whom he reverences without 
esteem. When the passions are once in motion, 
they are not easily appeased or checked. He that 
has once concluded it lawful to resist power when 
it wants merit, will soon find a want of merit to 
justify his resistance of power. 

Thus, if we consider the conduct of individuals 
towards each other, w^ shall coiumoiis^:*} ^^^ ^^ ^ 
labourer manuaring at hua wYio ^fiesoia^ \»\v^^Xe\ 
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Without any long deduction of argument. Yet it 
has too frequently happened, that those who either 
feel their wishes restrained, see their fortunes 
Wearing away, or imagine their merit neglected, 
and their abilities employed upon business unworthy 
of their attention, desire times of tumult and dis* 
turbance, as affording the fairest opportunities, for 
the active and sagacious to distinguish themselves^ 
and as throwing open the avenues of wealth and 
honour, to be entered by those who have the greatest 
quickness of discernment and celerity of despatch. 
In times of peace every thing proceeds in a train of 
regularity, and there is no sudden advantage to be 
snatched, nor any unusual change of condition to be 
hoped ; bat when sedition and uproar have once 
silenced law and confounded property, then is the 
hour when chance begins to predominate in the 
world, when every man may hope without bounds^ 
and those who know how to improve the lucky mo* 
ment, may gain in a day what no length of labour 
could have procured without the concurrence of 
casual advantage. 

This is the expectation which makes some hasten 
on confusion, and others look with concern at its 
approach. But what is this other than gaining by 
universal misery, supplying by force the want of 
right, and rising to sudden elevation by a sudden 
downfall of others ? 

The great benefit of society is, that the weak are 
protected against the strong; the great evil of 
confusion is, that the world is thrown into the 
hands, not of the best, but of the strongest ; that 
all certainty of possession ot ^kco^^x^vyok. \%» ^^>- 
etroyed; that, every mania ewe V^ c»oScaR.^ ^^''^"^*' 
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own interest ; and that general negligence of tl\^ 
general good makes way for general licentious, 
ness. 

Of the strife which this day brings back to our 
remembrance, we may observe, thai it had all the 
tokens of tiri/e proceeding from emfj^ The rage of 
the faction which invaded the rights of the church 
and monarchy, was disproportionate to the provo- 
cation received. The violence with which hostility 
was prosecuted, was more than the cause that was 
publicly avowed could incite or justify. Personal 
resentment v^as apparent in the persecution of par- 
ticular men, and the bitterness of faction broke out 
in all the debates upon public questions. No se- 
curities could quiet suspicion, no concessions could 
satisfy exorbitance. Usurpation was added to 
usurpation ; demand wa^ accumulated on demand ; 
and when war had decided against loyalty, in* 
suit was added to insult, and eaoction to exac« 
tion. 

As the end was unjust, the means likewise were 
illegal. The power of the faction commenced by 
clamour, was promoted by rebellion, and established 
by murder ; by murder of the most atrocious kind, 
deliberate, contumelious, and cniel; by murder, 
not necessary even to the safety of those by whom 
it was committed, but chosen in preference to any 
other expedient for security. 

This war ceitainly did not want the third token 
of strife proceeding from envy. It was a war of 
the rabble against their supetiors ; a war. In which 
the lowest and basest of the people were encouraged 
by men a little higher than themselves to lift their 
Imids against their ecclesiastical and civil governors, 
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and by which those who were -grown impatient of 
obedience endeavoured to obtain the power of com<> 
manding. 

This strife', as we all know, ended in c(mfuskm. 
Our laws were^ver-ruled; our rights were abolished ; 
the soldier seized upon the property ^ the fanatic 
rushed into the church. The usurpers gave way 
to other usurpers; the schismatics were thrust out 
by other schismatics ; the people felt nothing from 
their masters but alternatives of oppression, and 
heard nothing from their teachers but varieties of 
error. 

Such was the strife, and such was the con/UtUm, 
Such are the e^ls which God sometimes peml^itt 
to ftll upon nations, when they stand secure in 
their own greatness, and forget their dependence 
on universal sovereignty, depart from the laws of 
their M£dser, corrupt the purity of his. worship, 
or swerve from the truth of his revelation. Such 
evils surely we have too much reason to fear agsun, 
for we have no right to charge 'our ancestors with 
having provoked them by crimes greater than our 
■own. 

Let us, therefore, be warned by the calamities 
of past ages ; and those miseries which are due 
to our sins let us avert by our penitence. '* Let 
the wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteom 
man }}ifi thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord-, 
and he will have mercy upon him^ and to our God^ 
and he will abundantly pardon." 
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exposed to the pnnishmeuts of vice ; and vice, at 
another time, enjoyed the security and privileges of 
virtue. Nor have communities suffered more, when 
they were exposed to the passions and caprices of 
one man, however cruel, ambitious, or insolent, 
than when all restraint has been taken off" the ac- 
tions of men by public confusions, and every one 
left at full liberty to indulge his own desires, and 
comply, without fear of punishment, with his wild- 
est imaginations. 

Man is, for the most part, equally unhappy, 
when subjected, without redress, to the passions of 
another, or left, without control, to the dominion 
of his own. This every man, however unwilling 
he may be to own it of himself, will very readily 
acknowledge of his neighbour. No man knows 
any one, except himself, whom he judges fit to be 
set free from the coercion of laws, and to be aban> 
doned entirely to his own choice." By this consi- 
deration have all civilized nations been induced to 
the enactions of penal laws, laws by which every 
man's danger becomes every man's safety, and. 
by which, though all are restrained, yet sdX ar^ 
benefitted. 

Government is therefore necessary, in the opinion 
of every one, to the safety of particular men and 
the happiness of society ; and it may be considered 
as a maxim universally admitted^ that the people- 
cannot re;oice, except '* the righteous are in autho- 
rity;"' that no public prosperity or private quiet 
can be hoped for, but from the justice land wisdom 
of those, to whom the administration of aff'iurs 
and the execution of the laws \» cA\sim\w^^\ ^^^^ 
fioirapt ^orernments operate w\\.Yi ec^'aX ^x^^ "^o^ 
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mumiar at oppression. .They are to look upoa^ 
theii' power and their greatness, as instnimeuts 
placed in their Hands to be employed. for the pablic 
advantage. They - are to remember they are placed 
upon an eminence, that their examples may be- 
more conspicuous ; and that -therefore they must 
take care, lest they, teach those vices which they 
ought to suppress. They must reflect^ that it is 
their duty to secure property from the attempts of 
n^ine and robbery; and that those whom th^. 
protect will be very little benefitted by their care,- 
if what they rescue from others they take away 
themselves. 

It appears from those struggles for dominion 
which have filled the world with war, bloodshed, 
and desolation, and have -torn in pieces almost all 
the states and kingdoms, of the earth, and from 
those daily contests for subordinate authority which 
disturb the quiet of smaller societies, that there is 
somewhat in power more pleasing than in any other 
enjoyment ; and, . consequently, to bestow upon 
man the happiness of ruling others, is to bestow 
upon him the greatest benefit he is capable of re- 
ceiving. Nothing then can equal the obligation of 
governors to the people, and nothing but the most 
flagrant ingratitude can make them careless of the 
interests, or unconcerned at the misfortunes, of 
those to Whom they owe that, for which ho danger 
has been thought too dreadftl to be encountered, no 
labour too tedious to be undergone, and no crime 
too horrible to be committed. 

Gratitude is a species of justice. He that re- 
qttites a benefit may be said, in 8om««ian»&^\^^H^ 
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those that are In authority to take care that the 
people may rejoice, and diligently to inquire, what 
is to be considered. 

Secondly, By what means the happiness of the 
jieople may be most effectually promoted. 

In political, as well as natural disorders, the 
greater error of those who commonly undertake 
either cure or preservation, is, that they rest in 
second causes, without extending their search to 
the remote and original sources of evil. They, 
therefore, obviate the immediate evil, but leave tht 
destructive principle to operate again; and have 
their work for ever to begin, like the husbandman 
who mows down the heads of noisome weeds^ in- 
stead of pulling up the roots. 

The only uniform and perpetu^ cause of public ~ 
happiness is public virtue, llie effects of all other 
things which are considered advantages will be 
found casual and transitory. Without virtue, no- 
thing can be securely possessed or properly en- 
joyed. 

In a country like ours, the great demand, which 
is for ever repeated to our governors, is for the se- 
curity of property, the confirmation of liberty, and 
the extension of commerce. All this we have ob- 
tained, and all this we possesb, in a degree which, 
perhaps, was never granted to any other people: 
yet we still find something wanting to oar hap- 
piness, and turn ourselves round on all sides, 
vdth perpetiial restlessness, to find that remedy 
for our evils which neither power nor policy can 
afford. 

That estoWished property M\d\iw\o\^\<t^^^^^^^ 
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skill and yigilance perform ? The 'wisdom of man- 
kind has been exercised in inqairies how ridies 
may be gained and kept ; how the different claims 
of men may be adjusted without violence ; and how 
one part of the community may he restrained from 
encroachments on the other. For this end goyern- 
ments have been instituted, in all their various 
forms, with much study^ and too often with much 
bloodshed . 3ut what is the use of alt this, if, when 
these ends are obtdned, there is yet so much want- 
ing to fdicity ? 

I am far from intending to insinuate, that the 
studies of political wisdom, or the labours of legis- 
lative patriotism, have been vidn and idle. They 
are useful, but not effectual; they are conducive to 
that end, which yet they cannot fully gain. The 
legislator, who does what human power can attain 
towards the felicity of his fellow creatures, is not 
to be censured, because, by the imbecility of all 
human endeavours, he fails of his purpose ; unless 
he has become culpable, by ascribing too much to 
his own powers, and arrogated to his industry or 
his wit, that efficacy which wit and industry must 
always want, tmless some higher power lends them 
assistance,' and cooperates with them. 

' The husbandman may plough his fields with in- 
dustry, and sow them with skill ; he may manure 
them copiously, and fence them carefully: but the 

' harvest must depend at last on celestial influence ; 
and all his diligence is fhistrated, unless the sun 
flheds its wannth, and the donds pour down their 
m(4sture. 

Thus, in all human affairs, '?v\ieii -^^tol^v^ca; too^ 
industry bare dmut their «tiiioBt,^<& ^?ifvcX\%>K^ 
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to be completed by superior agency; and in the 
security of peace and stability of possession^ our { 
policy must at last call for help upon religion. 

Human laws, however honestly instituted, or 
however vigorously enforced, must be limited in 
their effect, partly by our ignorance, and partly 
by our weakness. Daily experience may convince 
us that all the avenues by which injury and op- 
pression may break in upon life, cannot be guarded 
by positive prohibitions. Every man sees, and may 
feel, evils which no law can punish. And not only 
will there always remain possibilities of guilt, which 
legislative foresight cannot discover, but the laws 
will be often violated by wicked men, whose sub- 
tiity eludes detection, and whom, therefore, vm- 
dictive justice cannot bring within the reach of 
punishment. 

These deficiencies in civil life can be supplied 
only by religion. ^ The mere observer of human 
laws avoids only such offences as the laws forbid, 
and those only when the laws can detect his de- 
linquency. But he who acts with the perpietnal 
consciousness of the Divine Presence, and considers 
himself as accountable for all his actions to the irre- 
versible and unerring judgment of Omniscience, 
lias Other motives of action, and other reasons of 
forbearance. He is equally restrained from evil 
in public life and in secret solitude ; and has only 
one rule of action, by which ** he does to others 
what he would that others should do to him ;" and 
wants no other enforcement of his duty, than the 

/ear of future punishment and the hope of future 

nw&rda. 
The first duty , thetciox^, oi ^^ ^w^tbsr \\ \a jK£. 
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^ue tbroagh the community a spirit of religion ; 
to endeavour that a sense of the divine authority 
should prevail in ail orders of men, and that the 
laws should be obeyed, in subordination to the 
universal and unchangeable edicts of the Creator 
and Ruler of the world. 

How religion may be most effectaaUv promoted, ' 
b an inquiry which every governor ought diligently 
to make ; and he that inquires, with real wishes 
for information, will soon know bis duty ; for Pro- 
-ddence has seldom maZle the same things necessary 
and abstruse. 

That religion may be invigorated and diffused, 
U is necessary that the external order of religion 
be diligently miuntained, that the solemnities of 
worship be duly observed, and a proper reverence 
preserved for the times and the places appropriated 
to piety. The appropriations of time and place 
are indeed only means to the great end of holi* 
ness ; but they are means without which the end 
cannot be obtained ; and every man must have ob* , 
served how much corruption prevails where the 
attention to public worship and to holy seasons is 
broken or relaxed. 

Those that hare in their hands the disposal of 
riches or honours, ought to bestow them on per* 
sons who are most eminent for sanctity of life : for 
though no man ought to consider temporary goods 
as the proper rewards of religious duties, yet they 
who have them to give are oldiged to distribute 
them in such a manner as may make them most 
useful to the public ; and they will be mo^\. ^^k^^SS.^ 
when they increase the \io^et oi X^TkK^^fft'QK^ "v^ 
etdargethe influence of plet^. 
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TBlence at last will be no proof of jiutioe. Of the 
U«r» thfe mettiis are gentle and inoffensive, and the 
oondilsion not only the conflnnation of property, 
bilt the establishment of right. For this power of 
tiie law Tirtne itself will leave employment; for 
though crimes Wonld hardly be committed bat by 
piiedominahte of passion, yet litigation must always 
subsist while there is difference of opinion. We 
caii hope but fidntly fbr the time when all men 
ahall be honest; but the time seems still more re- 
ttote in which iXL men shall be wise : and until we 
may be able to settle all claims for ourselves, let us 
i^eiioice that there is law to adjust them for us. 

The care, however, of the best governor may be 
■fhtatrated by disdbedience and perverseness ; and 
the b6it laws may stHve in vain against radicated 
widcedness. 

It is therefore fit to 6t>nsider, 

TliiWfly, How the people ate to assist and further 
the endeavours of their governors. 

As all government is poiv«r exerted by few upon 
many, it is appavent that nations cannot be go- 
verned but by theif own consent. The first duty, 
tiierefore, of sul^ects is obedience to t^ie laws ; sndi 
obedience as is the effect, not of compulsion, b^t 
of reverence; such as arises from a conviction of 
'die instabili^ of human virtue, and of the necessity 
of some coercive power, which may restndn the 
c!iiorbitandes of passion, and check the career of 
natural desires. 

J^o tiiantMnkB lawa unneeesaarflot q(Oci!»%\ ^^ 
ao mao, if be eouBidera bVs owu VuYftxeo^- ^^^^'^^JJ^ 
nn Justly think them unneceiisaK^ ioT\iVctt»^* ^^'^ 
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Other virtues, the tme basis is religion. The laws 
will be easily obeyed by him who adds to hmmm 
sanctions the obligations of conscience; and he 
will not easily be disposed to censure his^superiors, 
whom religion has made acquunted with, his own 
foilings. 



Jemu said unio her^ I am the rentn 
life: he that belitveth in me, though 
pet shall he live ; 

And whotoever liveth, and believeth 
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TJiere were, doubtless, at all times, as there are 
now, many who lived with very little thought con- 
cerning their end ; many whose time was wholly 
filled up by public or domestic business, by the pur- 
suits of ambition or the- desire of riches ; many 
who dissolved themselves in luxurious eoijoymenty 
and, when they could lull their minds by any pre- 
sent pleasure, had no regard to distant events, but 
withheld their imagination from sallying out into 
futurity, or catching any terror that might inter- 
rupt their quiet; and there vipre many who rose 
so little above animal life, that they were com- 
pletely engrossed by the objects about them, and 
had their views extende4 no further than to the 
next hour ; in whom the ray of reason was half 
extinct, and who had neit)ier hopes nor fears, but 
of some near advantage, of some pressing danger. 

But multitudes there must always be, and greater 
multitudes as arts and civility prevail, who cannot 
wholly withdraw their thoughts from death. AJl 
cannot be distracted with business, or stunned wit)i 
the clamours of assemblies or the shouts of armies : 
all cannot live in the perpetual dissipation of suc- 
cessive diversions, nor will all enslave their under- 
standings to their senses, and seek felicity in the 
gross gratifications of appetite. Some must always 
keep their reason and. their fancy in action, and 
seek either honour or pleasure from intellectual 
operations ; and from them others, more negligent 
or sluggish,, will be iu time fixed or awakened ; 
knowledge will be perpetually diffused, and curi- 
osity hourly enlarged. 

But when the faculties were once put la uaL<c^^&s;s^^ 
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when the mind had broken loose from the shackles 
of sense, and made efircnrsious to remote conse- 
qneaceSy the first consideration that would stop her 
course must be the incessant waste of life, the 
^lipproach of age, and the certainty of death ; the 
•approach of that time, in which strength must 
fail and pleasure fly away, and the certainty oif 
that dissolution which shall put an end to all the 
prospects of this world. It is impossible to think, 
and not sometimes to think on death. Hope, iA«> 
deed, has many powers of delusion; whatever is 
possible, however unlikely, it will teach us to pro- 
mise ourselves : but death no man has escaped, and 
therefore no man can hope to escape it. FVom (his 
dreadful expectation no shelter or refuge can be 
found. Whatever we see, forces it upon us ; what- 
ever is, new or old, flourishing or declining, dther 
directly, or by a very short deduction, leads man to 
the consideration of his end; and accordingly we 
find that the fear of death has -always been con- 
sidered as the great enemy of human quiet, the 
polluter of the feast of happiness, and imbitterer of 
the cup of joy. The young man who rejoiceth in 
his youth, amidst his music and his gaiety, has al- 
ways been disturbed with the thought that his 
youth will be quickly at an end. The monarch, to 
whom it is said that he is a god, has always been 
reminded by his own heart, that he shall die like 
man. 

This unwelcome conviction, which is thus conti- 
nually pressed upon the mind, every art has been 
employed to oppose. The general remedy, in all 
ages, has been to chase it away from the present 
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moment, and to gain a suspense of the pain that 
conlcf not be cured. In the ancient writings we^ 
therefore, find the shortness of life frequently men- 
tioned as an excitement to jollity and pleasure ; and 
may plainly discover, that the authors had no other 
means of relieving that gloom with which the nn^ 
certainty of human life clouded their conceptions. 
Some of the philosophers, indeed, appear to have 
sought a nobler and a more certain remedy, and to 
have endeavoured to overpower the force of death 
by arguments,, and to dispel the gloom by the light 
of reason. They inquired into the nature of the 
soul of man, and showed, at least probably, that it 
is a substance distinct from matter, and, therefore^ 
independent on the body, and exempt from disso- 
lution and corniption. The arguments, whether 
physical or moral, upon which they established this 
doctrine, it .is not necessary to recount to a Chris- 
tian audience, by whom it is believed upon more 
certain proofs and higher authority ; since, though 
they were such as might determine the calm mind 
of a philosopher, inquisitive only after truth, and 
uninfluenced by external objects, yet they were such 
as required leisure and capacity not allowed in ge- 
neral to mankind; they were such as many could 
never understand, and of which, therefore, the 
efficacy and comfort were confined to a small num- 
ber, without any benefit to the unenlightened muU 
titude. 

Such has been hitherto the nature of philoso- 
phical arguments, and such it must, probably, for 
ever remain ; for though, perhaps, the successive 
industry of the studious may Increaae^Viit'osKa&Mx^ 
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, the busy, the corrupt, and the-proad, into hamble, 
abstracted, and diligent philosophers. 

To brlag life iwd Immoitality to light ; to give 
sach proofs of our future eidstence us may influence 
the most narrow mind, and fill the most capacious 
intellect ; to open prospects beyond the grave, iu 
which the thought may expatiate without obstruc*> 
tion; and to supply a refuge and support to the 
mind amidst all the miseries of decaying nature> is 
the peculiar excellence of the Gospel of Christ. 
Without this heavenly instructor, he who feels 
himself sinking under the weight of years, or melt- 
ing away by the slow waste of a lingering disease, 
has no other remedy than obdurate patience, a 
gloomy resignation to that wliich cannot be avoided $ 
and he who follows his friend, or whoever there is 
yet dearer than a friend, to the grave, can have no 
other cousolation than that which he derives from 
the general misery ; the reflection, that he suffers 
only what the rest of mankind must suffer ; a poor 
consideration, which rather awes us to silence 
than soothes us to quiet, and which does not abate 
the sense of our calamity, though it may sometimes 
make us ashamed to complain. 

But so much is our condition improved by the 
Gospel, so much is the sting of death rebated, that 
we may now be invited to the contemplation of our 
mortality, as to a pleasing employment of the mind, 
to an exercise delightful and recreative ; not only 
when calamity and persecution drive us out from 
the assemblies of men, and sorrow and wo repre- 
sent the grave as a refuge and an asylum ^ but even 
in the hours of the highest earthly pros^^rlt^^^Ws^. 
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our cup is full, aud when we have laid up stores 
for ourselves ; for, in bim who believes the pro- 
mise of the Saviour of the world, it can cause no 
^sturbance to remember, that this night his soul 
may be required of him ; and he who suffers one 
of the sharpest evils which this life can show, 
amidst all its varieties of misery ; he that has lately 
been separated from the person whom a long pa^- 
dpation of good and evil had endeared to him ; he 
who has seen kindness snatched from his arms, 9nd 
fidelity torn from his bosom ; he whose ear is no 
more to be delighted with tender instruction, and 
whose virtue shall be no more awakened by the 
seasonable whispers of mild reproof; may yet look, 
without horror, on the tomb which encloses the 
remains of what he loved and honoured, as upon a 
place which, if it revives the sense of his loss, may 
calm him with the hope of that state in which there 
shall be no more grief or separation. 

To Christians the celebration of a funeral is by 
no means a solemnity of barren and unavailing 
sorrow, but established by the church for other 
purposes. 

First, for the consolation of sorrow : secondly, 
for the enforcement of piety. The mournful so- 
lemnity of the burial of the dead is instituted, first, 
for the consolation of that grief to which the best 
minds, if not supported and regulated by religion, 
ak'e most liable. They who most endeavour the 
happiness of others, who devote their thoughts to 
tenderness and pity, and studiously maintain the 
reciprocation of kindness, by degrees mingle their 
souls in such a manner, as to feel from their sepa:- 
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ration a total destitution of happiness, a sudden 
abruption of all their prospects, a cessation of all 
their hopes, schemes, and desires. The whole 
mind becomes a gloomy vacuity, without any image' 
or ^rm of pleasure, a chaos* of confused wishes, 
directed to no particular end, or to that which, 
while we wish we cannot hope to <>btiun ; for the 
dead will not revive ; those whom God has called, 
aw^y from the present state of existence, can be 
seen no more in it ; we must go to them, but they 
cannot return to us. 

Yet, to show that grief is vain is to afford very 
little comfort ; yet this is all that reason can afford ; 
but religion, our only friend in the moment of dis- 
tress, in the moment when the help of man is 
vain, when fortitude and cowardice sink down to- 
gether, and the sage and the virgin mingle their 
lamentations ; religion will inform us that sorrow . 
and complaint are not only vain, but unreasonable 
and erroneous. The voice of God, spealtiogby his 
Son and his apostles, will instruct us, that she, 
whose departure we now mourn, is not dead, but 
sleepeth ; that only her body is committed to the 
ground, but that the soul is returned to God who 
gave it ; that God, who is infinitely merciful, who 
hateth nothing that he has made, who desueth not 
the death of a sinner ; to that God who only can 
compare performance vrith ability, who alone knows 
how far the heart has been pure or corrupted, how 
Inadvertency has surprised, fear has betrayed, or 
weakness has impeded ; to that God wha marks 
every aspiration after a better state, who hears the 
prayer which the voice cannot utter> recQicd!& ^b&. 
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purpose that perished without opportunity of action, 
the wish that vanished away without attunmeiit; 
who is always ready to receive the penitent^ to 
whom sincere contrition is Jiever late, and who will 
accept the tears of a Returning sinner. ' 

Such are the reflections to which we are called 
hy the voice of truth ; and fi*oin these we shall find 
that comfort which philosophy cau&ot supply, and 
that peace which the world cannot give. The con<> 
templation of the mercy of God may justly aflbrd 
some consolation, even when the office of burial is 
. performed to those who have been snatched away 
without visible amendment of their lives : for, who 
shall presume to determine the state of departed 
souls, to lay open what God hath concealed, and to 
search the counsels of the Most Highest ? — But, 
with more confident hope of pardon and acceptance 
may wc commit those to the receptacles of mortaU- 
ty, who have lived without any open or enormous 
crimes ; who have endeavoured to propitiate God 
by repentance, and have died, at last, with hope 
and resignation. Among these she surely may be 
remembered whom we have followed hither to the 
tomb, to pay her the last honours, and to resign her 
to the grave : she, whom many who now h^ar Ae 
have known, and whom none who were capable of 
distinguishing either moral or intellectual excel- 
lence, could Itnow without esteem or tenderness. 
To praise the extent of hCr Itnowledge, the acute- 
ness of her wit, the accuracy of her judgment, the 
force of her sentiments, or the elegance of her ex- 
pression, would ill suit with the occasion. 

Such praise would little profit the living, and as 
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little gratify the dead, who is now in a place where 
vanity and competition are forgotten for ever; 
where she finds a cnp of water given for.the relief 
of a poor brother, a prayer nttered for the mercy of 
God to those whom she wanted power to relieve, a 
word of iostruction to ignorance, a smile of coin- 
fort to misery, of more avail than all those accom* 
plishments which confer honour and distinction 
among the sons of folly. — ^Yet, let it be remembered 
that her wit was never employed to scoff at good- 
ness, nor her reason to dispute against truth. In 
tliis age of wild opinions she was as free from scep« 
ticism as the cloistered virgin : she never wished to 
signalize herself l^y the singularity of paratdoz : she 
had a just diffidence of her own reason, and desired 
to practise rather than dispute. Her practice was 
such as her opinions naturally produced : she was 
exact and regular in her devotions, full of confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, submissive to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, extensively charitable in 
her judgments and opinions, grateful for every kind- 
ness that she rebeived, and willing to impart assist- 
ance of every kind to all whom her little power 
enabled her to benefit : she passed throngh many 
months of languor, weakness, and decay, without a 
single murmur of impatience, and often expressed 
•faer adoration of that mercy which granted her so 
long time for recollection and penitence. That she 
had DO failing cannot be supposed : but she has 
now appeared before the Almighty Judge ; and it 
would ill become beings like us, weak and sinful 
as herself, to remember those faults which, we 
trust, eternal purity has pardoned. 
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snmmons, and die, at last, amazed and unprepared ! 
Let every one, whose eje glances on this bier, ex* 
amine what would have been his condition if the 
same hour had called him to judgment ; and re'- 
member, that though be is now spared, he may, 
perhaps, be to-morrow among separate spirits. 
The present moment is in our power : let us, there* 
fore, from the present moment begin our repent* 
ance ! Let us not any longer harden our hearts, 
but hear this day the voice of our Saviour and our 
€rod, and begin to do, with all our powers, whatever 
we shall wish to have done when the grave shall 
open before us ! Let those who came hither weep- 
ing and lamenting, reflect, that they have not time 
for useless sorrow; that their own salvation is to 
be secured, and that " the day is far spent, and the 
night cometh, when no man can work ;" that tears 
are of no value to the dead, and that their own 
danger may justly claim their whole attention ! . 
Let those who entered this place unaffected and 
indifferent, and whose only purpose was to behold 
this funeral spectacle, consider that she whom they 
thus behold with negligence and pass by, was lately 
partaker of the same nature with themselves ; and 
that they, likewise, are hastening to their end, and 
must soon, by others eqjually negligent, be buried 
and forgotten ! Let all remember that the day of 
iife is short, and that the day of grace may be 
much shorter ; that this may be the last warning 
which God will grant us, and that, perhaps, he who 
looks on this grave nnalarmed, may sink unre* 
formed into his own ! 
Let it, therefore, be our care, when we retire 
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THE END. 



T. Davison, Printer, 'WldtidiVa.tw 
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